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The  Battle  0/ 
the  Ideologies 

by  James  T.  Brand,  ’09 

Address  delivered  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Alumni,  June  11. 


Judge  Brand 

WE  in  America  are  confronted  by  a challenge  to  our 
most  cherished  tradition,  backed  by  brains  and 
multitudes  and  guns.  The  political  right  and  the  antithetic 
left  alike  have  espoused  the  totalitarian  state,  and  the 
pressure  upon  yielding  democracy  is  intensified. 

In  this  crisis  we  rise  in  our  wrath  and — EMOTE.  I 
propose  in  these  few  moments  to  view  our  problem  in  a 
cold  light.  We  can  feed  on  an  airy  ideology  till  we  starve 
but  if  we  are  to  venture  predictions  we  must  be  realists, 
appraising  our  own  emotion  even  as  an  objective  fact — 
as  one  force  in  the  great  parallelogram  of  forces  that 
mysteriously  moves  our  world. 

The  fateful  choice  between  democracy  and  absolutism 
is  not  with  the  learned  nor  the  brave.  There  is  a tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men — a rip  tide  which  rises  far  out  in  the 
deeps  of  unlettered  human  nature  and  flows  on  to  destiny. 
We  may  perhaps  guide  but  can  never  stem  that  torrent. 
Our  task  then,  for  the  moment,  is  not  to  portray  an 
utopian  democracy  of  sweetness  and  light  but  rather  to 
appraise  one  of  those  human  tides  and  guess  if  we  can 
where  the  torrent  will  lead  us. 

The  slogan  of  the  hour — the  cry  of  the  multitude — is 
“social  security.”  But  men,  though  they  read  no  history, 
are  the  children  of  history  and  I suppose  that  old  Homo 
Sapiens  among  the  plistocene  glaciers  was  as  interested  in 
social  security  as  the  youngest  advocate  of  the  youth 
movement. 

This  vast  insistent  demand  for  plans  and  projects  to 
assist  struggling  youth,  to  relieve  decrepit  age  and  to  aid 
the  dole-full  millions  of  the  unemployed,  is  only  a mod- 
ern expression  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and 
the  craving  for  equality,  intensified  by  the  economic 
crisis.  We  have  been  prone  in  this  creative  age  to  discount 
both  the  value  and  the  dynamic  force  of  the  equalitarian 
movement.  But  in  truth  man’s  struggle  for  equality  has 
a noble  past  and  I think  a momentous  future.  If,  un- 
moved by  our  passions  and  our  loyalties,  we  can  plat  the 
curve  of  the  age  long  movement  toward  equality  and 
project  it  into  the  dimness  of  the  future,  reckoning  those 
very  passions  and  loyalties  as  factors  in  the  equation,  then 
perchance  we  may  better  estimate  the  future  of  the  demo- 
cratic idea  in  the  war  of  the  ideologies. 

From  the  very  birth  of  human  intellect,  the  will  to 
equality  has  shaped  the  philosophy  and  the  political 
aspiration  of  the  race.  Stoic  philosophy,  the  transcen- 
dental faith  in  natural  law  with  its  stupendous  equali- 
tarian influence  on  the  Jus  gentium  of  the  Roman  World, 
the  potent  theories  of  the  social  contract,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  concept  of  natural  rights  of  man  and  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  the  long  strife  to  suppress  slavery, 
the  struggle  for  sex  equality — all  these  and  more,  testify 
with  a common  voice  to  a common  quality  in  human 


nature.  Even  the  ancient  belief  in  a more  ancient  golden 
age  of  human  equality  may  still  have  some  meaning  in 
these  skeptical  days.  Dreams,  we  are  told,  are  expressions 
of  desire,  not  records  of  the  past.  And  racial  memories 
of  things  that  never  happened  may  be  prayers  for  things 
that  are  yet  to  come.  Not  the  least  among  their  contribu- 
tions to  human  welfare,  the  egalitarians  may  count  the 
achievement  of  modern  democracy.  We  must  not  forget 
that  American  democracy  was  bred  of  navigation  acts  and 
commercial  irritations.  It  was  that  “old  man  of  the  sea,” 
taxation,  that  was  without  representation.  The  first 
French  revolution  was  glorious  and  idealistic  as  our  own 
but  who  can  read  of  the  economic  chaos,  the  special 
privileges  of  men  and  of  localities,  without  conceding  that 
social,  economic  and  legal  inequality  was  the  causa 
causans  of  revolution.  With  two  hundred  eighty-five 
different  codes  of  law  in  as  many  districts  of  France  and 
with  taxes  eight  times  greater  in  some  than  in  others, 
inequality  developed  from  an  unpleasant  idea  to  a galling 
reality. 

Despoiled  by  parasitic  nobles  and  clergy  it  was  the 
middle  class  that  rose  in  arms  against  privilege.  But  even 
under  the  magnificent  Louis  14th  and  his  totalitarian 
state,  oppressed  peasants  were  spinning  for  the  knitting 
of  Madam  La  Farge.  It  was  the  forked  lightning  of 
Paine,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  that  set  the  world  on  fire, 
but  it  was  social  and  economic  inequality  that  had  turned 
the  world  into  tinder.  With  the  French  Revolution  equal- 
ity became  an  integral  part  of  democratic  theory  and 
practice.  Political  democracy  was,  in  fact,  but  the  inspired 
implementation  of  social  reform  that  destroyed  systems  of 
class  and  privilege  more  gross  in  that  day  than  any  we 
have  seen  in  this. 

No  war  cry  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world  ever  moved 
men  to  heroic  life  and  death  as  did  the  cry  of  “Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity.”  Truly  the  tide  of  this  dynamic 
concept,  this  fighting  faith,  has  ebbed  of  late  but  our 
century  shall  yet  see  its  waters  at  the  flood  and  the  reason 
is  clear. 

Today,  as  never  before  in  history,  equality  has  become 
the  way  toward  social  security.  At  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  man  was  confronted  by  the  gigantic  task  of  nias- 
tering  the  forces  of  nature  and  solving  the  problem  o 
production.  At  the  close  of  the  19th  century  by  the  aid  of 
science  and  invention  he  had  conquered  the  physical  uni- 
verse and  had  created  that  fabulous  wealth  of  goods  which 
could  never  be  distributed  till  it  was  first  produced.. 

Something  more  than  desire  has  been  needful  to  invoke 
the  latent  powers  of  the  common  people.  Security  desired, 
leads  to  futile  emotion.  Security  attainable,  leads  to  mass 
action.  Children  do  not  cry  long  for  the  moon.  Men  do 
not  fight  hard  for  the  plainly  unattainable.  It  is  man  s 
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vision  of  the  conquest  of  production — of  magic,  beggared 
by  science — it  is  the  vision  of  earth  flowing  riches  like  a 
rock  stricken  by  Moses’  rod  that  adds  dynamic  and  erup- 
tive force  to  the  aspirations  of  mankind.  It  is  mere  com- 
monplace to  assert  that  distribution  rather  than  produc- 
tion is  the  problem  of  the  twentieth  century.  But  this 
truism  now  assumes  prophetic  significance.  There  was 
little  impetus  in  the  struggle  for  distribution  when  there 
was  little  to  distribute. 

Now  in  the  twinkling  of  a century  touched  by  the  wand 
of  a scientific  Merlin,  the  earth  shrinks  in  size,  strangers 
become  neighbors,  their  thoughts — our  thoughts.  Pro- 
duction is  a fact  accomplished  and  distribution  of  wealth 
freed  from  mechanical  impediments  becomes  a social 
problem  of  attainable  equality,  and  equality  becomes  the 
way  of  social  security. 

Who  then  can  doubt  that  egalitarian  forces  will  reach 
a zenith  of  power  in  the  span  of  a century.  Now  there  are 
many  who  doubt  the  validity  of  the  ideal  of  social  and 
economic  equality  in  all  of  its  various  degrees,  but  there 
should  be  few  who  doubt  the  impetuous  force  of  that  ideal 
among  the  masses. 

My  thesis  is  this:  If  you  assume  the  validity  of  the 
ideal,  then  that  form  of  government  which  best  assures 
the  attainment  of  the  ideal  should  receive  the  support  of 
the  people;  if  you  do  not  assume  the  validity  of  the 
egalitarian  ideal,  still  that  form  of  government  which  the 
people  believe  to  be  an  assurance  of  equality  WILL  receive 
the  support  of  the  masses — will  receive  it  whether  it  should 
or  not. 

Impatient  of  the  confused  alarms  of  our  time,  men  are 
tempted  to  gamble  for  security  with  the  coin  of  liberty. 
The  advocates  of  the  totalitarian  state  offer  this  as  an  im- 
perative alternative,  liberty  or  security,  and  if  the  choice 
be  actually  presented  between  liberty  and  security,  then 
the  doom  of  liberty  is  sealed.  With  Cyi'ano  De  Bergerac 
the  masses  will  agree  that  “heartache  is  better  than 
stomachache.” 

But  there  is  no  such  alternative.  To  whom  do  they  offer 
security,  to  the  masses  or  to  the  privileged  few?  And 
when  did  absolutism  in  Italy,  Germany  or  Russia  offer 
security  at  all?  Here  is  the  great  question:  What  assur- 
ance of  equality  do  we  find  in  democracy,  what  assurance 
in  the  totalitarian  state?  Upon  the  popular  understanding 
and  answering  of  this  question  hangs  the  fate  of  America. 

Consider  first  the  relation  in  theory  between  socio- 
economic equality  and  political  democracy.  A machine  is 
not  merely  an  agglomeration  of  wheels,  cogs  and  levers. 
Implicit  within  the  steel  lies  the  relationship  of  the  parts, 
the  blueprint  of  the  inventor  and  his  idealization  of  means 
directed  to  an  end.  Mechanism  without  teleology  is  junk. 
One  of  the  great  realities  of  the  democratic  political 
machine  is  the  aspiration  of  the  people.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  I am  drifting  out  of  thought  and  into  emotion.  A 
wise  judge  once  said,  “The  state  of  man’s  mind  is  as  much 
a fact  as  the  state  of  his  digestion,”  and  what  the  multi- 
tude deeply  desires  is  the  hardest  of  hard  facts. 

As  simple-minded  children,  in  an  age  of  laissez  faire, 
we  learned  that  the  ideal  of  democracy  was  freedom,  and 
as  simple-minded  adults  we  teach  what  we  learned  as 
children. 

Freedom  implies  absence  from  restraint.  I am  re- 
strained when  I am  deterred  from  carrying  out  my  desires. 
Freedom  then  means  that  I have  desires,  that  I pursue 
them,  that  I am  not  impeded  in  the  pursuit.  (To  be  pro- 
hibited from  doing  what  I have  no  desire  to  do  is  but  a 
fictional  restraint.)  The  freedom  element  in  democracy 
then  gains  its  importance  as  the  condition  precedent  to 
the  pursuit  of  desire.  It  borrows  its  worth  from  the  worth 
of  the  thing  sought  for. 

Again  we  are  told  that  the  essence  of  democracy  is  popu- 
lai  sovereignty.  But  what  makes  popular  sovereignty  the 
goal  of  the  people?  The  power  to  govern  is  the  power  to 
accomplish  desired  ends  through  collective  action.  It  is  not 
meiely  for  emotional  satisfaction  that  men  crave  a part  in 
government.  It  is  not  that  we  may  flap  our  intellectual 
wings  like  Chanticleer  and  crow  the  sun  up.  Government 
is  power  not  power  to  strut — power  to  pursue  and  accom- 


plish objectives.  There  are  democratic  ends  as  well  as 
means— deep,  if  not  innate,  desires  which  infuse  purpose 
into  the  process. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  revealed  in  the  words  ^ot  a 
truly  great  scholar,  Harold  Laski,  who  has  said,  The 
notion  of  equality  points  the  way  to  the  essence  of  the 
democratic  idea,”  and  again,  “The  development  of  the 
realization  of  equality  is  the  clue  to  the  problem  of  democ- 
racy.” Even  in  the  days  of  Rousseau  and  Tom  Paine  and 
Jefferson,  though  men  worshipped  with  bowed  heads  at  the 
shrine  of  natural  rights,  their  eyes  were  raised  to  the  flesh 
pots  of  economic  security. 

Let  history  attest  the  truth.  Democracy,  daughter  of 
ancient  Greece,  heir  to  the  egalitarian  philosophy  of  the 
stoics  and  the  Christian  fathers,  was  bewitched  by  the 
somber  spell  of  authority.  Through  the  dark  ages  she 
awaited  the  enlivening  touch  of  a renaissance  Prince 
Charming.  At  last  with  the  fall  of  feudalism,  the  rise  of 
nationality,  the  sturdy  spirit  of  the  reformation  and  the 
specious  inspiration  of  the  social  contract,  democracy 
arose  to  power. 

Early  democracy  became  the  incarnation  of  political 
equality,  but  no  less  it  was  the  most  effective  implementa- 
tion of  social  and  economic  equality.  But  days  of  triumph 
bring  in  hours  of  danger. 

It  is  characteristic  of  man  that  he  should  rationalize  and 
in  due  time  organize  a philosophy  which  will  give  theoreti- 
cal validity  to  a system  born  of  necessity.  And  so  democ- 
racy became  documented  with  declarations  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  rights  of  man  all  resting  firmly  on  the  “law 
of  nature  and  nature’s  God.” 

This  rationalization  of  egalitarian  democracy  in  terms 
of  natural  rights  produced  the  inevitable  consequence. 
Democracy  became  a faith,  a political  faith  only.  The  most 
vociferous  defenders  of  democracy  today  seem  to  have 
forgotten  it  as  the  means  to  desired  ends — as  the  fight- 
ing faith  of  the  egalitarian — the  way  of  security.  They 
extoll  it  and  its  liberty  only  as  an  end  in  itself  and  thus 
they  have  exposed  a beloved  institution  to  unmerited 
attack. 

While  we  sang  the  songs  of  freedom,  other  forces  were 
at  work.  At  the  hour  of  its  bii'th,  democracy  became  im- 
bued with  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith — individualism 
and  laissez  faire.  True,  political  liberty  and  laissez  faire 
were  both  in  their  time  egalitarian  movements  which 
freed  mass  enterprise  and  released  energy  from  the 
rusting  chains  of  feudalism  and  solved  the  19th  century 
problem  of  production.  The  doctrines  of  classical  eco- 
nomics, of  individualism,  of  freedom  from  the  bonds  of 
mercantilist  nationalism,  were  then  as  necessary  to  human 
welfare  as  political  democracy  itself. 

But,  in  the  magic  blossoming  of  productive  forces, 
thorns  have  appeared  with  the  flowers,  and  evils  incident 
to  capitalistic  enterprises  now  threaten  the  common  weal. 
And  now  because  democracy  has  not  yet  triumphed  in  the 
socio-economic  field  we  are  told  to  abandon  it  in  the  politi- 
cal field  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  espouse  the  totalitarian 
state.  Look  at  real  democracy,  they  cry,  with  its  log 
rolling  congress  and  its  talkathon  senate  struggling  with 
a reactionary  court. 

Persuasive  leaders  across  the  sea  urge  a political  cure 
for  an  economic  ill,  but  more  than  that,  they  urge  a return 
to  the  totalitarian  state  and  a scuttling  of  democracy  as  a 
cure  for  socio-economic  inequality,  although  the  greatest 
egalitarian  advance  in  history  resulted  from  the  rise  of 
political  democracy  and  the  scuttling  of  a totalitarian 
state.  It  was  the  Bourbon  dynasty  that  invented  the  slogan 
of  absolutism:  “The  State — it  is  I.”  Pre-democratic 

Europe  with  its  feudal  relics,  its  statutes  of  laborers,  its 
tariffs,  its  guild  rules  and  its  mercantilist  philosophy,  en- 
joyed a totalitarian  government  and  a planned  economy, 
but  that  economy  was  planned  for  the  planners. 

I grant  the  existence  of  an  alternative  but  the  choice  is 
not  between  liberty  and  security.  (If  the  people  are  lured 
into  a belief  that  the  choice  is  between  liberty  and 
security,  liberty  is  doomed.  But  the  choice  is  not  that.) 
Benito  Mussolini  correctly  defined  the  issue  when  he  said 
fascism  “brought  order  instead  of  equality,  work  instead 
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of  fraternity  and  a sense  of  duty  and  sacrifice  for  the 
country  instead  of  freedom.”  He  denies  my  contention 
that  equality  in  a world  of  plenty  marks  the  road  to 
public  welfare.  “Order  instead  of  equality,”  said  he. 

Duty  and  sacrifice  for  the  country”  has  a noble  sound 
but  the  fascist  oath  swears  allegiance  to  Mussolini,  not  to 
the  state.  True,  he  extolls  duty  and  sacrifice  for  the  state, 
but  “I  am  the  state.” 

Thus,  under  the  totalitarian  state,  order,  work,  duty 
and  sacrifice — under  democracy,  liberty,  fraternity,  equal- 
ity. From  his  own  mouth  let  him  be  judged. 

Conceded  the  controlling  force  of  materialistic  selfish- 
ness. Why  should  the  unhappy  masses  fly  to  the  arms  of  a 
political  system  which  crushed  them  in  its  hungry  embrace 
a short  century  and  a half  ago  and  from  which  they  freed 
themselves  to  attain  their  first  great  measure  of  economic 
equality?  Why,  when  laissez  faire  is  as  dead  as  a mackerel 
and  political  power  is  the  key  to  economic  regulation, 
should  they  surrender  political  power  to  attain  equality 
of  opportunity  which  is  their  hearts’  desire?  Again  I 
quote  Laski:  “In  no  system  of  government  has  power 
been  intrusted  to  a few  without  subsequent  confusion  by 
that  oligarchy  of  its  private  good  with  the  public  welfare.” 

Now,  it  seems,  I can  hear  the  voice  of  astute  criticism 
which  whispers  that  first  I admit  American  democracy  a 
futile  instrument  and  then  bring  it  forth  like  the  shield  of 
Aeneas  as  a god-made  armor  for  man. 

The  democratic  picture  is  dark,  but  where  is  the  light 
that  shall  throw  democracy  into  shadow?  With  all  the 
faults  of  democracy,  it  does  respond  in  a bungling  way  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Equality  has  been,  nay  more,  shall 
be  the  heart  of  democracy,  the  new  way  of  security.  If 
the  sturdy  convictions  of  men  are  to  influence  govern- 
ment, their  expressions  must  flow  from  man  to  govern- 
ment, not  from  government  to  man.  Human  desires  are 
not  fufilled  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  power  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

I have  spoken  much  of  equality.  I would  not  be  mis- 
understood. A life  devoted  to  the  reverent  study  of  our 
law  does  not  breed  callow  communism.  Equal  distribution 
of  wealth  and  power  (for  they  must  go  together)  is  as 
fantastic  as  the  dreams  of  DeQuincy  or  the  visions  of 
Poe.  For  such  a dead  sea  of  mediocracy  there  could  be 
nothing  but  loathing.  With  ten  million  morons  in  Amer- 
ica, equality  of  wealth  and  economic  power  would  make  a 
pretty  picture.  We  cannot  fill  pint  pot  personalities  with 
quarts  of  culture.  But  the  pint  may  be  filled. 

This  much  I affirm  for  the  egalitarian  ideal.  We  may 
hope  to  attain  social  and  economic  equality  carried  to  the 
extent  that  every  man  shall  have  equal  opportunity  by  his 
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own  effort  to  develop  his  own  personality  to  the  limit  of 
his  own  cultural  capacity  and  will.  In  a thousand  years 
we  need  not  hope  for  more.  In  this  direction  flows  the 
tide  of  human  aspiration. 

I am  done.  But  let  me  confess  before  I close  that  in 
truth  I have  not  been  speaking  to  you  nor  for  my  self.  I 
have  been  addressing  the  man  whose  heart  is  in  his  stom- 
ach, the  materialist  of  little  faith  who  would  sell  his  birth- 
right of  liberty  for  a mess  of  economic  pottage.  His  name 
is  legion.  My  picture  is  distorted.  Seeking  as  I have  to 
appraise  human  forces,  I have  omitted  the  qualities  which 
make  man  human  yet  link  him  to  the  divine.  I have  crudely 
carved  the  face  of  man  in  economic  ice.  But  in  truth 
loyalty  is  as  much  a fact  as  hunger.  Honest  emotion  is  as 
real  and  as  potent  as  the  volcanic  forces  that  thrust  moun- 
tains toward  the  topless  sky.  Wherefore  as  men  among 
the  sons  of  Adam  let  us  build  a house  for  men  to  dwell  in. 
We  must  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Let  us  dare  to  feel, 
knowing  emotion  for  what  it  is. 

Life  is  not  all  black  and  white  or  all  gray;  there  is 
crimson  too  and  royal  purple.  We  know  the  fond  love  of 
old  folk  ways,  the  riches  of  mellow  tradition,  the  pride  of 
that  man  whose  house  is  his  castle  which  kings  may  not 
enter.  We  know  the  exhaltation  of  liberty,  of  academic 
freedom  to  think  and  teach  and  create.  We  know  the  joy 
of  conflict  in  the  battle  of  ideologies,  and  the  glory  of  in- 
tellectual integrity.  Nay  more,  we  know  of  a faith  in  God 
or  in  man  that  makes  us  dare  to  meet  the  isms  and  the 
philosophies  of  all  the  world  on  an  equal  field,  confident 
that  our  faith  and  our  belief  in  Democracy  will  prevail  if 
it  should  prevail. 

Truly  the  high  destiny  of  man  has  been  manifest  even 
in  his  lowly  struggle  for  survival,  but  as  he  plods  along 
seeking  bread  and  more  bread,  he  must  be  led  by  those  who 
have  lifted  up  their  eyes  unto  the  hills,  who  as  they  march 
with  the  multitude  can  yet  thrill  to  the  words  of  Maxwell 
Anderson’s  Esdras: 

“On  this  star — In  this  hard  star-adventure  knowing  not 
What  the  fires  mean  to  right  and  left  nor  whether 
A meaning  was  intended  or  presumed 
Man  can  stand  up  and  look  out  blind  and  say: 

In  all  these  turning  lights  I find  no  clue 
Only  a masterless  night,  and  in  my  blood 
No  certain  answer,  yet  is  my  mind  my  own 
Yet  is  my  heart  a cry  toward  something  dim 
In  distance  which  is  higher  than  I am 
And  makes  me  emperor  of  the  endless  dark  even  in 
seeking.” 

For  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Democracy. 


Commencement  Headquarters 
Moves  to  King  Tent 

Women’s  Dinner  a Success 


Once  more  the  Commencement  Headquarters  moved 
and  into  a tent!  Even  though  rain  dripped  through  Satur- 
day night  (the  same  rain  which  spoiled  the  Illumination), 
and  it  was  damp  and  cold  Sunday  morning,  and  the  mos- 
quitoes found  it  ideal  protection,  the  King  Tent  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  yet  de- 
vised. It  was  central  and  easy  to  locate. 


The  Women’s  Dinner 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  women  crowded  the 
James  Brand  House  for  the  Women’s  Dinner,  Saturday 
evening.  Seating  was  by  classes  and  a record  for  short 
programs  was  established.  Miss  Marguerite  Woodworth, 
Dean  of  Women,  was  the  only  speaker.  She  touched  upon 
the  background  of  woman’s  education  at  Oberlin  and 
gave  a brief  picture  of  the  aims  and  policies  of  the  College 
toward  its  women  students  today. 

Resident  Secretary  Virginia  Van  Fossan  acted  as  toast- 
mistress  and  introduced  the  guests,  Mrs.  Carl  F.  Wittke, 
Mrs.  Mary  Van  Metre,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Mis. 
Ralph  Andrews  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Shaw. 
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“C.  W.  Savage  Receives 
Notable  Service  Medal 

President  Andrews  presents 
award  at  Alumni  Meeting 

"Aggressive  fighting  for  the  right  is  the  noblest  sport  the 
world  -iffords.”  To  uphold  and  adhere  to  a creed  as  simple 
and  direct  as  this  stamps  a man  at  once — it  places  him  in  that 
small  but  noble  party  of  men  whose  service  and  devotion 
raise  a college  to  highest  estate.  Such  a man  for  thirty 
years  was  professor  of  physical  education  and  director  of 
athletics  at  Oberlin  College — Charles  Winfred  Savage  of 
the  class  of  1 893. 

Living  by  such  a creed  and  guiding  the  activities  of  the 
Oberlin  Department  of  Athletics,  it  was  natural  that  this 
man  should  have  been  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who  believed 
that  athletics  should  be  a part  of  the  educational  scheme — 
emphasizing  primarily  the  participation  of  the  college  youth 
rather  than  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator.  It  was  natural, 
too,  that  such  a man  should  have  been  among  the  leaders 
of  those  who  have  stood  opposed  to  commercialization  of 
college  athletics. 

These  beliefs  Mr.  Savage  held  through  his  academic  career 
and  because  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  national  col- 
leagues, he  was  able  to  carry  them  into  the  athletic  councils 
of  the  nation  through  his  twenty  year  membership  of  the 
American  Intercollegiate  Rules  Commttiee,  his  membership 
in  1924  and  192  8 of  the  United  State  Olympic  Games  Com- 
mittee and  his  long  service  as  a member  of  the  President’s 
Committee  of  fifty  on  Social  Hygiene.  To  add  to  these  an 
enumeration  of  the  other  high  honors  paid  him  by  his  col- 
leagues, professional  societies  and  numerous  athletic  con- 
ferences would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Savage  and  to  the  College 


Professor  Savage 


which  he  served — for  it  is  not  by  such  tangible  and  worldly 
tributes  that  he  will  always  be  remembered  by  his  apprecia- 
tive Alma  Mater.  Rather  it  is  the  spirit  of  good  sportsman- 
ship and  aggressive  fighting  in  a right  cause  that  will  long 
live  at  Oberlin  College  as  a lasting  memorial  to  this  service. 

For  the  Alumni  Association — I am  proud  to  present  to 
Charles  Winfred  Savage  the  Alumni  Medal  for  Notable 
Service  to  Oberlin  College. 


REVIEW  OF  BACCALAUREATE  AND  COMMENCEMENT  SPEECHES 


In  the  Baccalaureate  sermon,  Dr. 
Park,  President  of  Wheaton  College, 
Norton,  Mass.,  gave  the  seniors  “two 
master  words  for  the  control  of  the  fu- 
ture: sensitiveness  and  eo-operation.” 
He  urged  them  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
situations  in  which  they  might  be ; and 
to  co-operate  not  only  with  their  fel- 
lows, but  with  “outer  foi-ces  of  the 
world  of  which  you  are  a part.” 

To  illustrate  the  folly  of  not  get- 
ting on  with  people.  Dr.  Park  said, 
“I  for  instance  may  believe  that  pur- 
ple and  blue  do  not  go  together  . . . 
You,  on  the  other  hand,  object;  you 
think  there  are  cases  in  which  they 
do  go  together.  What  can  be  done? 
The  only  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  get 
up  in  the  air  and  drop  bombs  on  your 
head  until  you  admit  purple  and  blue 
do  not  go  together.  This  is  the  fool- 
ishness of  losing  one’s  temper.  That 
is  the  foolishness  of  war.  Far  better 
to  leave  both  sides  free  to  test  out 
their  convictions  without  being  bullied 
by  the  other.” 


Dr.  Park  told  the  seniors  that  “the 
laws  which  control  your  future  are 
fixed,  dependable  and  unchangeable.” 
“You  must  understand  that  the 
universe  cares  only  for  the  health  of 
such  life  as  is  organically  one  with 
it.  As  long  as  you  are  a foreign 
bacillus  striving  to  establish  yourself 
upon  it  as  upon  another  body  and 
demanding  only  your  own  life  and 
prosperity,  so  long  the  healthy  body 
of  the  world  which  is  your  host,  will 
fight  to  the  death  against  your  life, 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

“It  may  do  so  by  giving  you  mate- 
rial prosperity  and  letting  you  become 
a big  stuffed  shirt  continually  wearing 
his  hat  for  fear  of  the  woodpeckers, 
or  it  may  let  you  lead  the  life  of  the 
furtive  rat,  delighted  at  his  own 
brightness  in  gnawing  the  hole  which 
collapses  and  smothers  him. 

“We  did  not  create  this  world;  the 
human  race  never  made  it.” 

In  closing  he  said,  “All  that  you 
have  dreamed  of  romance,  success 


and  power  can  be  yours  if  you  prove 
yourself  able  to  understand  and  co- 
operate with  your  world. 

Dr.  Alan  Valentine,  President  of 
the  University  of  Rochester,  advised 
the  seniors  to  find  out  the  cost  of 
social  security  and  then  decide  if  it 
is  worth  the  price.  “Our  own  hunger 
for  security  may  limit  our  prospec- 
tive. He  urged  the  seniors  to  develop 
their  minds  and  talents  to  find  the 
proper  balance  between  assurance 
which  builds  confidence  and  security 
that  leads  to  softness. 

“Economic  insecurity  has  made 
economic  security  of  paramount  in- 
terest. The  road  to  success  is  not  the 
road  dotted  with  service  stations  . . . 
If  education  means  anything,  it  is 
freedom  of  intellectual  approach.  We 
defend.  Colleges  would  be  poor  things 
without  it.  We  may  defend  it  but  we 
cannot  create  it  in  the  individual.” 

“Our  government  has  been  our 
servant,  if  you  ask  favors,  it  must  be- 
come our  master.” 
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Honorary  Degrees  Awarded  to  Four 


Joseph  B.  Eastman 

presented  by  Professor  Wooster 

Mr.  President: 

I take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
nation’s  oldest  and  most  honored  fed- 
eral commission. 

Since  his  graduation  from  Amherst 
in  the  Class  of  1904,  he  has  given  his 
life  to  public  service  of  the  highest 
character.  A year  in  a social  settle- 
ment house,  seven  years  as  secretary 
of  the  Public  Franchise  League,  in 
Boston,  then  a year  as  adviser  to 
street  railway  employees  in  labor  dis- 
putes, brought  him,  in  1915,  an  ap- 


pointment to  membership  on  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  Four 
years  later  he  went  to  Washington  to 
begin  a distinguished  career  on  the 
Federal  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Here  he  established  a repu- 
tation such  as  few  public  officials  ever 
attain,  for  untiring  labor,  for  thor- 
ough mastery  of  intricate  detail,  for 
breadth  of  vision  in  the  face  of  chang- 
ing conditions,  for  unbiased  honesty, 
and  for  complete  detachment  from 
personal  animus  in  the  discussion  of 
explosive  problems.  With  the  mind 
and  vision  of  the  scholar  he  has  com- 
bined the  judicial  temperament  of  the 
legal  referee  and  the  practical  judg- 
ment of  the  administrator. 


In  1933,  President  Roosevelt,  in 
search  of  a genius  for  an  almost  im- 
possible task,  called  him  from  the 
Commission  temporarily  to  serve  as 
Federal  Co-ordinator  of  Transporta- 
tion, a newly  created  emergency 
office,  requiring  a degree  of  technical 
knowledge,  organizing  ability,  and 
personal  tact  rarely  found  in  one 
man.  In  this  appointment  he  was 
given  powers  seldom,  if  ever,  pos- 
sessed by  an  American  commissioner 
in  time  of  peace.  The  conditions  he 
had  to  meet  were  such  as  to  tempt  any 
man  with  authority  to  use  it  to  the 
hilt.  Yet  he  displayed  under  the  most 
difficult  of  circumstances  the  fine 
mettle  of  the  true  public  servant. 


With  power  to  compel  in  his  hands,  he 
chose  rather  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  his  office  by  persuasion,  rec- 
ognizing that,  in  a democracy,  proj- 
ects fostered  by  compulsion  are  fore- 
doomed to  failure. 

He  returned  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commisison  in  1936,  where  he 
continues  to  display  the  same  acute 
understanding  of  railway  economics 
and  of  the  men  who  work  with  rail- 
roads that  has  made  him  a national 
figure. 

Mr.  President:  I present  Joseph 

Bartlett  Eastman,  constructive  scholar 
in  public  life  and  public  servant  ex- 
traordinary, to  receive  at  your  hands 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


Citation:  Joseph  Bartlett  Eastman, 
to  whom  for  every  mile  of  travel  we 
owe  a mile  of  gratitude,  proof  of  the 
high  possibilities  of  democracy. 

Artur  Rodzinski 

presented  by  Professor  Kessler 

Mr.  President: 

As  a re-creator  of  the  world’s  great 
masterworks  of  music,  Dr.  Artur  Rod- 
zinski has  stood  on  this  platform  many 
times.  Oberlin  College  was  privileged 
on  these  occasions  to  hear  masterful 
interpretations  of  classic  and  contem- 
porary music.  We  in  Oberlin  as  well 
as  others  in  America,  and  music-lovers 
abroad,  have  come  to  recognize  in  Dr. 
Rodzinski  not  only  a compelling  per- 
sonality with  a rich  and  varied  cul- 
tural background,  but  also  one  of  the 
greatest  orchestral  conductors  of  all 
times. 

In  his  noble  musicianship  he  is  poet, 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  as 
well.  He  uses  all  the  hues  of  his  or- 
chestral pallette  with  the  utmost  dis- 
crimination, and  the  convincing  style 
of  his  stricture  shows  his  master- 
craftsmanship. 

Recipients  of  honorary  degrees 
and  the  Commencement  speakers. 
Dr.  Rodzinski,  Dr.  Eastman,  Presi- 
dent Valentine,  Dr.  Allen,  Dr. 
Dickinson  and  President  Wilkins. 

As  an  interpreter  his  example  has 
aroused  our  students  to  renewed  ef- 
forts. His  personality  is  a distinctly 
vital  force  in  the  musical  life  of  Ober- 
lin College. 

Mr.  President,  I have  the  honor  and 
the  pleasure  to  present  Artur  Rodzin- 
ski, Conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  guest-conductor  with 
most  of  the  famous  orchestras  of  the 
world,  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Music. 

Citation:  Artur  Rodzinski,  in  this 
hall  whose  echoes  are  forever  richer 
for  the  imperishable  symphonic  beauty 
which  you  here  have  wrought. 

Selden  C.  Dickinson 

presented  by  Professor  Brown 

Since  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry  extends  to  urban,  rural  and 
semi-rural  fields,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  recognize  these  divisions  and 
honor  conspicuous  service  rendered 
in  any  one  of  them. 
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The  one  whom  I now  present  to 
you  had  long  and  successful  pastor- 
ates in  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  in  Eaton, 
and  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
For  the  past  fourteen  years  he  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  as  Castalia,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  endeared  himself,  not  only  to  the 
members  of  his  own  church,  but  to  the 
entire  community  because  of  his  un- 
selfish devotion  to  his  ministry. 

Outstanding  is  his  work  among 
young  people,  and  he  has  attracted 
them  by  his  personal  interest  in  their 
activities  and  by  his  own  example  and 
character.  He  has  been  a faithful 
pastor,  visiting  the  homes  of  his 
church  and  community  and  bringing 
comfort  and  guidance  when  it  has 
been  most  needed.  He  has  been  alive 
to  the  aesthetic  needs  of  his  parish 
and  has  founded  the  Civic  Beauty 
Improvement  Club.  While  carrying 
these  several  activities,  he  has  kept 
himself  informed  on  the  main  cur- 
rents of  modern  scholarship,  so  that 
he  has  been  able  to  instruct  his  peo- 
ple intelligently  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  enabled  them  to  maintain  a vital 
faith. 

Because  of  his  love  for  his  fellow- 
men;  his  ministry  to  his  community; 
his  pastoral  service  and  interpreting 
power  in  the  pulpit,  I take  pleasure 
in  presenting  Selden  Curtis  Dickin- 
son, of  the  Oberlin  Class  of  1887, 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Citation:  Selden  Curtis  Dickinson, 

faithful  follower  of  luminous  foot- 
steps, himself  illumined  and  illumin- 
ing. 


The  Co  mmencement  Exercises. 
President  Valentine  is  speaking. 


Florence  E.  Allen 

presented  by  Professor  Hibbard 

We  are  aware,  Mr.  President,  that 
Judge  Allen  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
women  of  her  generation,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a particular  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce her  to  you  for  this  degree. 

Daughter  of  a former  Oberlin  stu- 
dent, lifelong  resident  of  Ohio,  for  a 
decade  in  her  earlier  years  profes- 
sional music  critic,  it  is  most  natural 
that  this  College  should  seek  to  honor 
her. 

But  it  is  for  her  legal  career  that 
she  is  universally  acclaimed.  From 
practicing  lawyer,  to  Assistant  County 
Prosecutor,  to  Common  Pleas  Court, 
to  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  she  has 
risen.  For  eighteen  years  she  has 
been  addressed  by  the  honorable  title 
of  “Judge.”  Her  record  as  a jurist 
shows  both  her  intelligence  and  her 


sense  of  values,  her  practical  shrewd- 
ness and  her  idealism.  It  is  reassuring, 
in  this  historical  time,  to  find  Justice, 
that  balance-wheel  of  democracy,  be- 
ing upheld  so  ably. 

She  is  an  example  to  aspiring  young 
women,  that  sex  need  be  no  restraint 
in  public  service,  for,  in  the  words  of 
another  great  jurist,  “no  court  is  too 
big  for  Judge  Allen  to  sit  in;”  and 
she  is  an  example  to  all  young  people 
of  what  high  accomplishment  may  be 
achieved  by  one  who  makes  full  and 
intelligent  use  of  one’s  training  and 
one’s  heritage. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I ask 
that  you  confer  upon  Florence  Ellin- 
wood  Allen,  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Citation:  Florence  Ellinwood  Allen, 
Portia  come  true,  worthy  judge  and 
well-deserving  pillar  of  the  law. 


Secretary  Jones 
Honored  at  Dinner 

Professor  Savage  gives 
introductory  speech 

Mr.  Toastmaster, 

Guest  of  Honor  and 
Fellow  Alumni : 

Nothing  but  the  importunate  de- 
mands of  your  Director  of  Athletics 
and  the  not-to-be-denied  urge  of  a 
life-long  friendship  with  our  guest  of 
honor  tonight  could  have  induced  me 
to  stand  in  the  place  in  which  I find 
myself  at  this  moment.  I feel  and 
openly  acknowledge  my  unfitness  for 
the  responsibility  which  now  rests 


upon  me.  And  yet;  here  I am,  and  I 
am  glad  of  the  chance. 

I spoke  of  a “life-long”  friendship. 
It  is  almost  literally  that,  for  we  first 
rubbed  shoulders  when  we  were  boys; 
“G.  M.,”  a senior  in  Oberlin  Acad- 
emy and  I a very  verdant  freshman. 
From  that  day  on  each  has  always 
known  where  the  other  fellow  was. 

Now  this  is  an  athletic  meeting  and 
it  is  quite  appropriate  that  my  earliest 
vivid  recollection  of  our  honor  guest 
is  of  a shuttle  relay  race  between 
’93  and  ’94  in  which  we  were  both 
anchor  men. 

Strangely  enou,gh  another  early 
recollection  is  of  a match  race  in 
civilian  clothes  on  the  cinder  path  of 
a railway  station  in  the  Mid-West 
while  we  were  waiting  for  the  private 
Pullman  of  the  Oberlin  College  Glee 
Club  to  be  shunted  over  to  another 
train. 


Thus  you  see  our  honored  guest 
was  early  ear-marked  an  athlete.  If 
you  will  glance  through  the  Hi-O-Hi 
of  his  college  days  you  will  find  his 
name  on  the  roster  of  various  ath- 
letic teams  as  player  or  manager  or 
both. 

But  perhaps  I am  getting  ahead  of 
my  story.  You  know  that  he  was 
born;  (when  and  where  you  don’t 
much  care) — you  surmise  that  he  had 
a college  education  with  a couple  of 
degrees.  You  may  not  know  that 
after  our  college  days  I next  looked 
him  up  at  Harvard  one  September 
evening  just  before  registration  day 
when  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my 
life  I had  a touch  of  homesickness. 
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From  Harvard  we  separated  again, 
he  to  become  an  instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics in  Beloit  College  and  I go  to 
to  his  home  city,  Pittsburgh,  to  teach 
Classics.  During  the  seven  years  I 
was  there  I learned  to  know  him  and 
his  whole  family.  Do  you  know  that 
he  is  one  of  nine  children?  Four 
boys,  5 girls.  That  is  one  reason  why 
“G.  M”  was  so  well  brought  up. 

After  a single  year  at  Beloit  he 
came  back  to  Oberlin  as  an  instructor 
in  Mathematics  and  in  1899,  after 
another  year  he  was  chosen  the  first 
secretary  of  Oberlin  College,  and  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Thus  the  splendid  organization 
which  we  have  come  to  accept  as  a 
commonplace  in  our  life  of  today, 
“The  Secretary’s  Office,”  exists  as 
concrete  evidence  of  his  energy,  wis- 
dom, efficiency,  leadership  and  vision. 
A lasting  memorial  of  his  worth  to 
his  Alma  Mater. 

But  again  I am  forgetting  that  this 
is  an  athletic  meeting.  Why  are  we 
here  honoring  a mathematician  and  a 
secretary?  I can  do  no  more  in  the 
time  alloted  than  list  the  reasons. 

1.  In  1900  he  became  a member 
of  the  General  Faculty  Committee  on 
Athletics. 

2.  From  1901  to  1906  he  was  Grad- 
uate Manager  of  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics. 

3.  From  1906  to  date  he  has  been 
Graduate  Treasurer  of  Intercollegi- 
ate Athletic  Funds. 

4.  He  was  Oberlin’s  representative 
in  the  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  (Big  Six)  from  its  or- 
ganization in  1903  to  1928  or  ’29 
when  that  organization  amalgamated 
with  the  Ohio  Conference  Manager’s 
Association.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the 
Big  Six  from  1924  to  ’29. 

5.  In  his  own  handwriting  I have 
read,  “President,  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, ‘etc.,’  ” of  Oberlin  Golf  Club 
from  its  inception  in  1900  to  date. 

6.  For  many  years  he  was  chief 
instigator  and  conspirator  for  the 
Senior-Faculty  baseball  games  and 
mainstay  and  heavy  hitter  for  the 
Faculty.  (I’ll  not  mention  his  base 
running,  but  many  of  us  have  seen 
him  slide.) 

7.  Financial  expert  for  the  build- 
ing of  our  Athletic  Field  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Stadium. 

8.  For  four  years  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Public  Service  of 
the  City  of  Oberlin,  and  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Ex- 
change Club. 

Year  after  year  our  honored  guest 
has  gone  quietly  about  performing 
his  manifold  duties  with  splendid  effi- 
ciency and  yet  without  receiving  any 
sign  of  appreciation  and  with  all  too 
little  thanks  from  all  of  us  who  are 
with  Anglo-Saxon  reticience  all  too 
scant  with  our  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  praise. 

But  if  I have  convinced  you  of  his 


contribution  to  athletics  and  to  the 
common  life  of  our  community,  I 
must  yet  pay  tribute  to  his  worth  as 
a man.  Some  of  us  know  him  as  an 
enthusiastic  patron  of  the  fine  arts. 
A lover  of  good  music,  a great  l’eader 
of  history  and  travel,  a devotee  of  the 
great  out-of-doors,  an  ardent  and 
successful  gardener. 

He  is  gentle  and  soft  spoken  and 
yet  a man’s  man. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  read  a 
paragraph  from  the  Oberlin  News  of 
1925: 

“The  News  adds  to  its  Hall  of  Fame 
this  week  two  efficiency  experts. 
Permit  us  to  introduce  George  M. 
Jones,  secretary  of  Oberlin  College, 
as  the  first  of  the  pair.  Successful  as 
a teacher  of  mathematics  before  he 


Secretary  Jones 


was  promoted  to  the  position  of  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Jones  brought  to  the  new 
work  an  ability  to  make  figures  sing 
and  dance  and  prove  everything  from 
the  possibility  of  a new  endowment  to 
the  feasibility  of  a new  stadium.  Do 
not  get  the  nation  that  Mr.  Jones  is  a 
copyist.  That  is  a mistake.  He  is  an 
original  planner,  a painstaking  ex- 
ecutive, and  many  outside  Oberlin 
share  the  belief  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors  here  that  he  is  a little  the 
best  college  secretary  in  the  country 
today.  Next  to  proving  things  with 
figures,  Mr.  Jones  likes  to  demon- 
strate with  a golf  ball,  and  he  is  as 
good  at  the  one  as  the  other.  A 
genial,  likable  personality  takes  a 
great  deal  of  curse  off  his  uncanny 
efficiency  and  his  friends  are  blessed 
in  an  opportunity  to  see  the  sound 
heart  behind  or  below  the  intellectual 
perfection.  Mr.  Jones  rendered  a 
fine  service  as  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  public  affairs  and 
would  make  the  timber  to  be  found 
anywhere  for  the  new  council  to  be 
elected  next  fall.  The  community  has 
not  drawn  to  the  extent  it  should 
upon  the  sei’vices  of  men  of  unusual 
character  and  ability,  such  as  Mr. 
Jones,  in  making  up  its  list  of  victims 
for  public  office.  Mr.  Jones  is  hereby 
duly  nominated.” 


“G.  M.,”  comrade  and  friend  of 
years  gone  by  and  I hope  for  many 
years  to  come,  former  and  present 
members  of  the  Athletic  Committee 
and  the  athletic  staff  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege as  a token  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  you  are  held  are  asking  your 
friend  Prof.  E.  A.  Miller  to  present  to 
you  this  scroll. 

Mr.  Jones  was  then  presented  with 
an  illuminated  scroll.  (Picture  on 
page  11.) 

REPORT  OF  THE 
ALUMNI  SECRETARY 

Two  outstanding  features  of  the 
99th  year  of  the  Oberlin  College 
Alumni  Association  have  been  alumni 
participation  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Centennial  of  Co-education  last  Octo- 
ber, and  the  organization  of  nearly 
five  hundred  alumni  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Alumni  Fund.  Both  of 
these  projects  are  in  line  with  the 
fundamental  objective  of  the  Alumni 
Association  as  stated  in  its  constitu- 
tion “to  promote  the  interests  of 
Oberlin  College”:  the  first  in  that  it 
called  nation-wide  attention  to  one 
of  Oberlin’s  pioneering  experiments, 
the  second  in  that  it  was  a first  step 
toward  stronger  alumni  support  of  the 
Oberlin  of  the  future. 

While  the  celebration  of  the  Cen- 
tenial  was  primarily  a college  affair, 
the  Alumni  Association  co-operated 
closely  with  the  college  in  carrying  it 
out,  the  General  Secretary  serving  as 
one  of  the  executive  committee  of 
four  in  general  charge  of  the  execu- 
tion of  plans  made  and  approved  by 
the  larger  Centennial  Committee, 
composed  of  faculty  and  alumni  rep- 
resentatives. Over  thirty  alumni 
chapters  and  groups  held  meetings 
featuring  the  Centennial,  many  of 
them  meeting  on  the  day  of  the  cele- 
bration, October  8th.  Minneapolis 
and  Omaha  participated  jointly  in  a 
telephoned  broadcast  of  speeches  by 
President  Wilkins  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, President  Andrews  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  Dean  Gra- 
ham of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, originating  in  the  Allen  Art 
Building  in  the  course  of  the  formal 
reception  which  closed  the  celebra- 
tion. The  Alumni  Office  supplied  all 
clubs  with  materials  on  the  Centen- 
nial prepared  by  the  College  for  use 
in  publicity  and  in  the  preparation 
of  speeches  and  other  features  of 
their  respective  club  meetings.  The 
Alumni  Association  also  financed  the 
taking  of  color  motion  pictures  of  the 
celebration  in  Oberlin,  and  the  film 
has  been  circulated  among  alumni 
chapters  for  exhibition  at  their  meet- 
ings without  cost.  The  pictures  have 
been  very  well  received  everywhere. 

Organization  of  Class  Agents  and 
Assistants  Class  Agents  for  promotion 
of  the  Alumni  Fund  was  begun  a year 

(Please  turn  to  page  H) 
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Allen  Bailey,  ’36 


Conditional  Gift  for  Art 
Increased 

Oberlin  friends  of  Art  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  Mr.  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91, 
of  Chicago  has  agreed  to  give  $33,- 
333.34  provided  an  additional  sum  of 
$66,666.66  is  raised  by  next  January 
1,  for  the  purchase  of  art  works  for 
the  galleries  of  the  Dudley  Peter 
Allen  Memorial  Art  Building. 

Mr.  Miller  had  previously  made  a 
provisional  gift  of  $25,000  but  during 
Commencement  Week  he  made  the  ad- 
ditional offer  announced  at  the 
Alumni  Luncheon  by  President  Wil- 
kins. Several  gifts  to  the  Museum 
during  the  past  year  were  on  display 
for  the  returning  alumni  at  Com- 
mencement. Among  these  was  a gift 
from  Mr.  Lucien  T.  Warner,  ’98, 
Bridgepoi’t,  Conn.,  of  a Renaissance 
painting  of  the  “Virgin  and  Child  and 
St.  John,”  which  was  probably  from 
the  workshop  if  not  from  the  hand 
of  Andrea  Del  Sarto.  This  is  the  first 
definitely  sixteenth  century  Italian 
painting  to  be  owned  by  the  College. 

Fifteen  modern  French  and  Ameri- 
can etchings  three  lithographs  by 
Daumier,  and  three  water  colors  by 
Cleveland  Artists  have  been  given  to 
the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Mc- 
Bride of  Cleveland.  The  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Frances  F.  Prentiss,  donor  of  the 
original  art  building  and  the  new 
wing,  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  was 
another  much  desired  acquisition  this 
Spring.  An  anonymous  donor  re- 
cently presented  the  Museum  with  an 
oil  painting  on  gesso  called  “Harvest 
in  Buck’s  Country,”  by  Paul  Mays, 
a former  student  at  Oberlin  and  one 
of  America’s  outstanding  mural 
painters. 

In  connection  with  the  permanent 
loan  of  Professor  Frederick  Art’s 
collection  of  manuscripts  and  books, 
many  alumni  doubtless  would  like  to 
obtain  a copy  of  the  handbook  of  the 
exhibition  written  by  Mr.  Robert 
Lang  of  the  Oberlin  College  Library 
staff.  The  handbook  which  describes 
the  “History  of  Writing  and  Print- 
ing,” has  received  favorable  comment 
by  librarians  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Oberlin  Map  Printed 

Another  valuable  guide  issued  dur- 
ing Commencement  by  the  Admis- 
sions Office  is  a pictorial  map  of  Ober- 
lin which  should  prove  indispensable 
to  returning  alumni,  freshman  and 
guests  on  campus.  The  map  was 
drawn  from  an  aerial  view  taken  of 
the  town  and  college  from  the  south- 


Clarice  McDonald,  39 

Second  Women  Editor  of  Hi-O-Hi 


east  limits.  Only  buildings  connected 
with  the  college  or  buildings  of  gen- 
eral interest — such  as  the  post  office 
have  been  reproduced  in  full  perspec- 
tive. The  map  is  printed  in  four 
colors — administrative  and  instruc- 
tional buildings  and  grounds  are  in 
green,  women’s  houses  in  orange, 
athletic  fields  in  blue  and  men’s 
houses  in  yellow.  Other  public 
buildings  are  in  black  and  white.  The 
outside  dimensions  of  the  map  are 
8"x23".  They  may  be  purchased  in 
two  qualities — paper  or  parchmant. 
The  former  are  20  cents;  the  later 
30  cents  (mailed)  should  alumni  like 
one  for  home  or  office,  write  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions. 

Unfortunately  since  the  map  was 
issued,  one  change  in  buildings  has 
come  about.  Within  the  near  future, 
the  old  G.  N.  Allen  House,  for  several 
generations  known  as  40  South  Pro- 
fessor St.,  has  been  ordered  razed  as 
unfit  for  further  use.  Shown  on  the 
map  too  is  a new  Annex  for  women 
— Kellogg  House  to  be  opened  next 
fall.  Kellogg  House,  formerly  the 
home  of  Miss  Florence  Fitch,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  college.  As  Keep 
and  Thompson  were  named  after 
Father  Keep  and  his  wife,  so  the  new 
annex  which  stands  next  to  Fairchild 
has  been  named  Kellogg  to  honor  not 
only  the  late  President  but  his  wife, 
Mary  Fletcher  Kellogg,  one  of  the 
first  four  co-eds. 


New  Freshman  Bible 

Another  publication  to  appear  this 
summer  is  the  revived  Freshman  Bible 
edited  by  Dick  Hogue,  ’38.  This  book- 
let of  some  110  pages  illustrated  with 
cartoons  and  written  by  “observing” 
juniors  and  seniors  combines  humor, 
advice,  do’s,  don’ts  and  Oberlin  eti- 
quette. 

Artist  Recitals 

The  Conservatory  has  released  the 
Artist  Recital  list  for  1938-39  which 
includes  Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist;  Alex- 
ander Kipnis,  Basso;  Gertrude  Pitz- 
inger,  Mezzo-Soprano;  Rosalyn  Tur- 
eck,  pianist;  Arthur  Rubenstein,  pian- 
ist; and  Emanuel  Feuermann,  Cellist. 
The  Musical  Arts  Quartet  will  play 
three  concerts,  and  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra will  appear  three  times,  twice 
under  Artur  Rodzinski,  and  once 
under  Georges  Enesco.  Another  musi- 
cal event  for  next  year  will  be  the 
joint  concert  of  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra  and  the  Musical  Union 
under  Mme.  Nadia  Boulanger,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1939. 

A special  musical  occasion  for  June 
was  the  annual  Convention  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Region  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists.  Professor  Bruce 
Davis  was  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  brought  more  than  one 
hundred  musicians  here  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  and  Ohio  for  the 
two  days  of  recitals,  lectures  and 
meetings. 

Among  the  alumni  sons  and 
daughters  elected  to  Pi  Kappa 
Lambda,  honorary  Musical  Society 
this  year  were  Miss  Kathleen  Thomp- 
son daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Em- 
mett Thompson,  ’06;  and  Vernon 
Reeder,  son  of  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Reeder, 
ex-C’03. 

Free  Lunch 

Many  alumni  have  eaten  at  the 
Oberlin  Inn;  few  if  any  have  ever 
“sponged”  a meal,  but  a traveler  of 
the  feathered  variety  got  away  with 
one  on  June  16.  Bid  Jones,  chef, 
was  most  astonished  to  see  a car- 
rier pigeon  waddle  through  the 
kitchen  door  exactly  at  noon.  Seeing 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  bird, 
Bid  produced  some  rolled  crumbs  and 
a pan  of  water.  Within  five  minutes, 
the  bird  was  once  more  refreshed  and 
he  waddled  back  out  the  door  to  wing 
off  to  parts  unknown. 

And  so  we  pass  from  Birds  to 
Books.  John  R.  Commons,  ’88,  back 
for  his  fiftieth  Reunion  remarked  in 
an  address  to  the  alumni  at  the 
alumni  luncheon  that  he  was  deeply 
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“indebted”  to  Oberlin.  As  he  made 
this  remark  he  turned  over  to  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  a copy  of  a book  he  had 
drawn  out  of  the  Oberlin  Library 
back  in  1892  which  he  figured  had 
a fine  amounting  to  some  $365  with- 
out compound  interest.  The  library 
staff  reported  that  since  the  book 
titled  “The  Relation  of  Labor  to  Law 
of  Today,”  by  Brentano,  was  only 
valued  at  one  dollar,  Mr.  Commons 
might  forget  about  the  fine. 

FACULTY  NEWS 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Horton  of 
Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
sailed  on  Friday,  June  3,  from 
Los  Angeles  on  a round  the  woidd  trip 
on  which  Dr.  Horton  will  lecture  at 
a number  of  colleges  and  universities 
in  both  the  near  and  far  east. 

Dr.  Horton  is  making  these  ad- 
dresses under  the  auspices  of  the 
world  Student  Christian  Federation. 
His  first  engagement  is  at  the  Uni- 
vei'sity  of  Hawaii  where  he  will  preach 
the  Bacealuareate  Sermon.  This  will 
be  followed  by  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versities  of  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania. 

Java,  Bali,  Singapore,  Bangkok, 
Northern  Siam  and  Ceylon  are  other 
points  on  the  journey  before  the 
Hortons  reach  India,  the  last  day  of 
November.  From  December  13  to 
30,  they  will  attend  the  International 
Mission  Council  at  Madras  Christian 
College,  South  India.  Dr.  Horton  is 
one  of  50  Amei'ican  Delegates  from 
the  United  States  to  this  Council. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Council, 
they  will  return  to  the  United  States 
by  way  of  the  near  east  where  Dr. 
Hoi-ton  has  a number  of  speaking 
engagements  in  colleges  there.  This  is 
the  second  woi'ld  trip  for  the  Hoi'tons; 
the  first  was  eastward  in  1932. 

Professor  Lloyd  W.  Taylor,  head 
of  the  Oberlin  College  Physics  Depart- 
ment, has  been  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Improvement 
of  Science  in  General  Education  of 
the  Amei'ican  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
are  from  Ohio  State,  Indiana,  Colum- 
bia University,  Chicago,  Duke,  Yale, 
Wisconsin,  Califoi’nia,  Iowa,  Harvard, 
and  other  institutions. 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Seal’s,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Botany  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  who  will  come  to  Ober- 
lin as  head  of  the  Botany  Department 
next  Fall,  is  also  a member  of  the 
committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to 
represent  the  association  in  the  or- 
ganization of  plans  for  the  evaluation 
and  improvement  of  the  teaching  of 
science  in  colleges.  In  general  “to 
initiate,  encourage,  guide,  and  sup- 
port studies  designed  to  explore, 
evaluate,  and  improve  the  teaching  of 
the  sciences  as  a part  of  general  edu- 
cation.” 


The  committee  on  the  Place  of  Sci- 
ence in  Education  met  with  the  initial 
members  of  the  new  committee  in 
Columbus  on  April  30  and  May  1. 
According  to  School  and  Society  “Dis- 
cussions were  held  regarding  the  na- 
ture and  purposes  of  the  proposed 
work,  and  about  possible  and  desirable 
procedures.”  Initial  plans  will  soon 
be  presented  in  a separate  statement 
by  the  chairman  of  the  new  commit- 
tee. 

Dr.  Sears,  now  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  has  received  a Grant- 
in-Aid  of  $400.  from  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Washington  in  connection 
with  his  work  on  Pollen  analysis  for 
the  coming  year. 

He  has  also  been  invited  as  one  of 
12  educators  to  address  a seminar  ar- 
ranged by  the  General  Educational 
Board  from  August  28  until  Septem- 
ber 8,  to  discuss  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem of  general  education. 


Dr.  Nichols 


Miss  Nichols  Retires 

Miss  Susan  P.  Nichols,  professor 
of  Botany  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment since  1933,  retired  this  June 
from  active  teaching.  Miss  Nichols 
came  to  Oberlin  in  1908  as  an  in- 
structor; was  promoted  to  associate 
professor  in  1911  and  became  profes- 
sor in  1925.  She  is  a graduate  of  Cor- 
nell University  and  received  her 
Ph.  D.  from  Wisconsin  in  1904,  a 
day  when  there  were  very  few  woman 
doctors  of  philosophy. 

Always  quiet,  almost  retiring,  she 
has  devoted  herself  to  her  students 
and  has  been  rewarded  in  their  en- 
thusiastic response  to  her  complete 
mastery  of  an  extensive  field  and  her 
genuine  interest  in  them.  She  should 
have  great  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  hundreds  of  Oberlin 
alumni  can  walk  in  a garden  or  a for- 
est and  know  what  they  see  there. 
Intermingled  with  that  satisfaction 
of  knowledge  will  be  a feeling  of  ap- 
preciation to  Susan  P.  Nichols. 


A Tribute  to 

JESSE  GERALD  TYLER 

Jesse  Gerald  Tyler,  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  class  of  1904,  died  in 
Oberlin,  May  17,  at  the  age  of  58. 
His  ability,  his  character,  and  his 
strange,  pathetic  history  arouse  un- 
usual interest  and  comment. 

At  his  graduation  from  the  Con- 
servatory he  was  marked  by  especial 
distinction  and  promise.  In  the  eight- 
een following  years  he  moved  onward 
steadily  to  the  fulfillment  of  that 
promise.  He  held  several  positions  as 
a successful  teacher  of  music.  A 
skillful  pianist,  he  was  at  one  time 
accompanist  for  Roland  Hayes.  Final- 
ly he  made  his  home  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  became  prominent  as  super- 
visor of  music  in  the  colored  schools 
of  the  city,  as  pianist,  private  teach- 
er, and  composer.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  rapidly  developed  his 
natural  powers,  and  his  compositions 
revealed  to  discerning  minds  that  here 
was  a man  capable  of  winning  dis- 
tinction among  the  foremost  Negro 
composers  of  this  country. 

Then,  suddenly,  in  the  flowing  tide 
of  his  success,  in  1922,  an  unwarned 
attack  of  paralysis  struck  him  down. 
For  a long  time  he  lay  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  when  it  appeared  that  his 
life  would  continue,  it  was  also  appar- 
ent that  this  bright  career  was  ended. 

With  his  wife  and  two  daughters  he 
removed  to  Oberlin.  A few  years  later 
one  of  the  children  died.  The  other, 
Helen,  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Collins, 
a member  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Tyler 
struggled  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
will  against  his  fate,  refusing  to  admit 
that  he  was  conquered.  He  gradually 
recovered  the  use  of  his  left  hand — to 
such  an  extent  that  he  attempted  pub- 
lic performances  with  his  left  hand 
alone.  But  only  one  man  in  musical 
history  has  attained  distinction  in 
such  an  endeavor,  and  this  hope  also 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon.  He  also 
found  composition  impossible. 

And  so,  Gerald  Tyler  lived  for  six- 
teen years,  helpless,  but  never  despair- 
ing, except  perhaps  when  near  the 
end;  sustained  by  patience — “sad  pa- 
tience, too  near  neighbor  to  despair” 
— yet  kept  from  utter  hopelessness  by 
an  unfaltering  religious  faith,  which 
at  last  found  a certain  comfort  in 
resignation  to  the  Divine  Will.  Many 
times  have  I looked  at  him  in  wonder 
and  unbounded  admiration.  After  all 
had  he  not  succeeded  as  an  example 
of  fortitude  and  faith  to  those  who 
seem  to  fail? 

So,  with  a sort  of  melancholy  pleas- 
ure, I pay  this  last  tribute  to  my 
friend. 

Edward  Dickinson. 
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Men’s  Dinner 

Oberlin  College  Varsity  “O”  men 
concluded  their  1938  spring  sports 
season  with  the  annual  Men’s  Dinner 
on  June  11  at  the  Oberlin  Inn. 

Some  200  men  were  present  to  hear 
Mr.  Tom  Keane,  former  Oberlin  track 
coach,  now  head  track  coach  at  the 
University  of  Syracuse,  deliver  the 
main  address.  Keane  recounted  some 
of  his  experiences  as  track  coach  at 
Oberlin  in  1904-1905  and  1906  when 
he  was  recognized  as  the  professional 
champion  of  the  world  up  to  the  440 
yards.  He  said  that  he  had  run  some 
3,000  I’aces  during  his  career,  and 
some  2,500  of  these  were  professional. 
“I  had  to  run  in  order  to  eat,”  he 
remarked.  This  Spring  Keane  was 
awarded  the  honorary  “O”  certificate 
by  the  Athletic  Department. 

Keane  was  introduced  by  Harry 
Colmery,  past  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  who  returned  to 
Oberlin  for  his  25th  reunion.  Col- 
mery is  remembered  by  Oberlin 
sports’  followers  as  one  of  the  great- 
est short  stops  in  Oberlin  baseball 
history.  He  was  Captain  of  the  1913 
team. 

Honored  guest  at  the  dinner  was 
Mr.  George  M.  Jones,  retiring  Secre- 
tary of  the  College.  Mr.  Jones  has 
been  Treasurer  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics for  27  year’s;  20  years  Treas- 
urer of  the  Oberlin  Golf  Club;  25 
years  Treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association;  12 
years  Treasurer  of  the  “Big  Six;” 
and  25  years  a member  of  the  faculty 
committee  on  athletics.  At  the  dinner 
Mr.  Jones  was  presented  with  an 
illuminated  testimonial  of  his  service 
to  athletics  in  Oberlin. 

Awards  for  the  alumni  golf  tourna- 
ment were  made  to  the  following 
men:  Robert  Morrison,  ’30,  was  in- 
dividual medalist  with  a score  of  79. 
E.  W.  Hope,  ’13,  was  senior  medalist 
for  those  out  of  college  25  years  or 
more.  E.  A.  Miller  and  A.  G.  Wheeler 
tied  for  most  pars.  Charles  Mar- 
quart  and  John  Landis  tied  for  most 
birdies.  Warner  Woodworth  had  the 
lowest  number  of  putts. 


E.  A.  Miller  presents  the 
scroll  to  Secretary  Jones  while 
Athletic  Director  Nichols  ap- 
plauds and  Harry  Colmery, 
13,  Toastmaster,  gets  ready 
for  the  next  speaker. 


Of/hleilcs 


Three-year  gold  key  awards  were 
presented  for  the  first  time  to  Martin 
Berthold,  three  letters  in  football; 
Walter  Cooper,  three  letters  in  foot- 
ball, two  in  baseball,  and  one  in  swim- 
ming; Robert  Eshelman,  three  letters 
in  track;  A1  Fisher,  three  letters  in 
swimming;  Bob  Harrison,  three  let- 
ters in  football;  Dean  Holdeman, 
three  tennis,  two  football,  two  basket- 
ball; Charles  Holmes,  three  in  golf; 
Mel  Kennedy,  three  in  football; 
George  Maxwell,  three  track;  Jim 
Morrill,  three  in  swimming;  Ken  My- 
tinger,  three  baseball,  one  football 
and  two  in  basketball;  Paul  Norton, 
three  tennis,  one  cross  country;  Tom 
Reed,  three  basketball,  one  track,  one 
soccer,  two  baseball;  and  George 
Robinson,  three  track. 

Varsity  letter  awards  were  made 
to  thirty- three  men: 

Baseball — G.  Kenneth  Mytinger, 
Capt.,  Roland  P.  Durham,  Robert  C. 
English,  Carroll  N.  Langston,  Ray- 
mond L.  Mestrezat,  Thomas  L.  Reed, 
seniors;  Bruce  L.  Bennett,  Robert  S. 
Hunt,  Grant  F.  Kibbel,  juniors;  Rob- 
ert T.  Kretchmar  and  F.  Rudolph 
Schmidt,  sophomores. 

Golf — Charles  S.  Holmes,  ’38,  Cap- 
tain, John  J.  Gerling,  ’39. 

Tennis — W.  Dean  Holdeman,  Cap- 
tain, Paul  F.  Norton,  seniors;  Freder- 
ick E.  Frazier,  John  A.  Hornbeek, 
juniors;  William  H.  Lersch  and  Allen 
C.  Siebens,  sophomores. 

Track — Robert  P.  Eshelman,  Cap- 
tain, Lawrence  E.  Good,  James  C. 
Goodrich,  George  S.  Maxwell,  George 
H.  Robinson,  seniors;  S.  Farnum  Cof- 
fin, Raymond  W.  Cummings,  Merton 
B.  Lilly,  Howard  C.  Walmsley, 
juniors;  George  P.  Dominick,  Das- 


comb  R.  Forbush,  G.  Dana  Johnson, 
James  E.  Malone,  Jarvis  A.  Strong, 
Jr.,  sophomores. 

The  Captains  for  the  1939  spring 
sports  who  were  announced  at  the 
banquet  include:  Grant  Kibbel,  base- 
ball; John  Gerling,  golf;  John  Horn- 
beck,  tennis;  and  Farnum  Coffin,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scot  Coffin,  ’09, 
track. 

Baseball  Champions 

Were  there  a championship  award 
to  be  given  in  Baseball  by  the  Ohio 
Conference,  it  would  have  gone  to  the 
Oberlin  College  baseball  team  this 
year.  As  the  final  out  was  made 
against  Muskingum,  Coach  Throner’s 
nine  concluded  one  of  the  best  base- 
ball seasons  in  Oberlin  History.  The 
regular  season  ended  with  10  vic- 
tories against  4 losses.  In  the  Ohio 
Conference  the  Yeomen  poled  out  8 
wins  with  but  1 loss  and  that  to  Woos- 
ter, whom  they  later  defeated  in  a 
return  game  to  annex  the  highest 
percentage  in  the  Conference. 

Grant  Kibbel,  3rd  baseman,  won 
the  A.  G.  Comings  Batting  Trophy 
with  an  average  of  .350.  Runners  up 
were  Captain  Ken  Mytinger  with  .338, 
and  Rudy  Schmidt  with  .317. 

The  1938  team  stood  high  in  field- 
ing with  more  double  plays  and  fewer 
errors  than  any  team  in  the  past  25 
years;  and  the  team  batting  at  a clip 
of  .265  failed  in  only  one  of  the  nine 
Conference  games  to  secure  ten  or 
more  hits  per  game.  The  play  of 
Rudy  Schmidt  on  second  and  Grant 
Kibbel  on  third  was  the  best  that  has 
been  seen  on  our  diamond  in  many 
years. 
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The  Alumni  Baseball  Team  Looks  Professional 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Coach 
Guy  Throner  played  third  base  on  the 
same  team  that  Colmery  was  Captain 
and  short  stop  of.  Coach  of  the  1913 
team,  the  only  time  since  1900  that 
the  record  was  anywhere  near  com- 
parable with  the  1913  team  was  Glen 
“Crip”  Gray;  1913  was  the  last  season 
that  Gray  coached  here. 

The  Alumni  game  which  concluded 
the  schedule  of  18  played  this  season 
was  a 15  to  3 triumph  for  the  Varsity. 
Bob  English,  Vai-sity  pitcher,  limited 
the  Alumni  to  five  hits.  John  Held- 
man,  ’28,  collected  two  of  these;  the 
other  three  went  to  Andy  Landis,  ’36, 
Bob  Jamieson,  ’23,  and  Chuck  Wilder, 
’28.  Among  the  pitchers  who  threw 
for  the  Alumni,  Dick  Baetz’s  (’36) 
mound  work  stood  out  as  did  the  play 
of  Jamieson  at  third  base.  Paul  Lan- 
dis, ’23,  threw  a strike  into  home- 
plate  from  left  field  which  nipped  a 
varsity  runner  coming  home  in  the 
fifth  inning  which  made  the  crowd 
think  Di  Maggio  was  in  the  field. 
Holding  up  his  average  for  the  season 
Kibbel  stood  high  in  batting  with  four 
hits  out  of  five  trips  to  bat.  Mytinger, 
Durham,  Reed,  Langston,  each  col- 
lected two  hits,  and  Schmidt,  Bennett, 
Mestrezat,  and  Hunt,  one  hit  each. 

The  record  of  games  played  since 
the  last  issue  of  the  magazine  fol- 
lows : 

Oberlin  14 — Otterbein  0. 

Oberlin  8 — Wooster  11. 

Oberlin  10 — Kenyon  4. 

Oberlin  2 — Rochester  7. 

Oberlin  5 — Rochester  0. 

Oberlin  10 — Wooster  7. 

Oberlin  5 — Denison  3. 

Oberlin  5 — Ohio  Wesleyan  7. 

Oberlin  5 — -Muskingum  3. 

Varsity  15 — Alumni  3. 

Take  Ohio  Conference 

Sharing  honors  with  baseball  this 
year  was  track  as  Dan  Kinsey’s  Thin- 
clads  enjoyed  the  best  season  in  Ober- 
lin track  history. 

Undefeated  over  the  entire  outdoor 
dual  met  season,  the  Crimson  thin- 
clads  breezed  through  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference “Big  Six”  Meet  held  at  Bald- 
win-Wallace,  annexing  a total  of  55 
points  to  her  nearest  rival’s  31. 

Captain  Bob  Eshelman  and  George 
Maxwell  were  the  outstanding  point 
winners,  between  them  scoring  31% 
points  in  the  Big  Six,  a % point  more 
than  second  place  Toledo. 

Eshelman  won  for  the  third  straight 
year  both  the  100  and  220-yard 
dashes,  and  ran  anchor  on  the  relay 
team.  Maxwell  won  the  high  hurdles, 
pole  vault,  tied  for  first  in  the  high 
jump,  took  5th  in  the  discus,  3rd  in 
the  javelin,  and  4th  in  the  broad  jump 
— what  a man! 

Eshelman  equalled  the  Oberlin  rec- 
ord of  9.8  in  the  100,  established  by 
Jim  Barnes  in  1928.  Maxwell  lowered 
the  120  high  hurdle  mark  to  15  sec- 
onds flat,  and  raised  the  pole  vault 
record  to  12  feet  8 inches,  and  the  high 
jump  to  6 feet  2 inches. 


The  Jim  Barnes  Memorial  trophy 
which  is  awarded  to  the  athlete  per- 
forming best  in  the  events  in  which 
Barnes  himself  excelled,  was  award- 
ed to  Eshelman  again  for  the  second 
year. 

It  was  the  8th  time  in  ten  years 
that  Oberlin  has  captured  the  Big  Six. 
In  the  past  ten  years  in  addition  to 
the  eight  Track  championships,  Ober- 
lin has  also  won  nine  Conference  cross 
country  championships. 

The  track  record  since  the  last 
Alumni  Magazine  follows: 

Oberlin  69% — Western  Reserve 
61%. 

Oberlin  74-5/6 — Rochester  56-1/6. 

Oberlin  74% — Wooster  56%. 

Oberlin  75 — Denison  56. 

Big  Six  Meet — 1st  place. 

Golf  and  Tennis  Fair 

Golf  and  tennis  usually  in  the  upper 
brackets  of  the  “win”  column  did  not 
fare  so  well  this  season.  Coach  But- 
ler’s netters  wound  up  with  four  wins 
and  four  losses.  During  May  they 
stai'ted  out  with  two  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  Wooster  and  Reserve,  but 
gradually  improved  with  experience 
and  easily  downed  Muskingum  in  two 
matches  and  Case  in  a return  match 
in  Cleveland. 

Golf  was  handicapped  this  year 
with  only  two  veterans  reporting  for 
the  team.  Coach  Boyer’s  foresome 
after  defeating  Wooster  on  their  own 
course  ran  into  stiffer  competition 
and  dropped  four  of  the  remaining 
five  matches.  The  record  for  the 
season  was  two  won  and  five  lost.  The 
results  for  the  past  month  were : 

Golf  . . . 

Oberlin  5 — Marietta  7. 

Oberlin  5 — Wooster  7. 

Oberlin  3%- — Mt.  Union  8%. 

Oberlin  10%- — Ohio  Wesleyan  1%. 

Oberlin  1 — Kenyon  11. 


Tennis  . . . 

Oberlin  3 — Wooster  4. 

Oberlin  5 — Western  Reserve  7. 

Oberlin  7 — Muskingum  0. 

Oberlin  5 — Muskingum  2. 

Oberlin  9 — Case  0. 

Jamerson  Leaves 

Dick  Jamerson,  varsity  swimming 
coach  at  Oberlin  College  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  accepted  a position 
at, the  University  of  North  Carolina  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  head  swimming  coach. 

Before  coming  to  Oberlin  three 
years  ago,  Jamerson  coached  football, 
basketball,  swimming,  and  baseball 
at  the  Hogg  Junior  High  School  in 
Houston,  Texas.  Prior  to  that  he 
graduated  from  Rice  Institute  in  1932 
where  he  had  been  a stellar  athlete 
in  football,  track,  and  swimmimg.  He 
was  named  half-back  on  the  All  South- 
western Conference  team.  He  has  his 
M.  A.  from  Columbia  in  1934.  He 
has  been  instructor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion at  the  summer  school  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia,  last  summer,  and 
this  coming  summer. 

At  Oberlin,  Jamei'son  has  been  in 
charge  of  Freshman  football  and  var- 
sity swimming;  assistant  varsity 
basketball  coach;  assistant  coach  for 
baseball  and  backfield  coach  for  var- 
sity football.  In  his  first  year  here  the 
swimming  team  won  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference Championship  and  despite 
the  fact  that  Kenyon’s  superio”  team 
overcame  Oberlin  this  year,  Oberlin 
had  one  of  the  best  seasons  of  swim- 
ming in  many  years.  Jamerson  will 
take  up  his  new  duties  in  the  Fall. 

New  Appointments 

Two  graduate  students  at  Ohio 
State  University  have  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Phy- 
sical Education  at  Oberlin  College. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Oftumni  Glubs 


Pittsburgh 

The  Pittsburgh  Alumni  Chapter  held 
a bridge  on  Wednesday,  March  30th, 
at  the  College  Club  to  raise  money  for 
their  scholarship  fund.  This  fund 
which  has  been  part  of  the  Chapter’s 
work  for  quite  a number  of  years,  has 
been  given  this  year  to  Emily  Fores- 
man.  The  40  guests  had  a very  enjoy- 
able evening  of  bridge,  but  the  seven 
who  had  a table  of  poker  claimed  that 
they  had  the  most  exciting  time  of  all. 
The  person  with  the  highest  score  at 
each  table  received  a gardenia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connec- 
tion with  this  party  at  the  College 
Club,  that  when  the  new  building  of 
the  club  was  being  furnished,  the 
Pittsburgh  Oberlin  Alumni  Associa- 
tion contributed  a sum  of  money  to- 
wards furnishing  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms, which  is  known  as  the  “Ober- 
lin Room”  and  has  the  college  seal 
on  the  door.  We  stand  in  good  com- 
pany with  such  schools  as  Smith, 
Wellesley,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, whose  alumni  associations  are 
only  a few  of  the  many  who  contrib- 
uted towards  furnishing  the  College 
Club  rooms.  In  return  for  these  con- 
tributions, the  College  Club  extends 
to  all  these  schools  a 20%  discount  on 
the  use  of  its  rooms  for  scholarship 
benefits. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  will  be  the  annual  business 
meeting,  on  May  20th,  held  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  William  D.  Lillich,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chapter. 

Detroit 

Detroit  alumni,  eighty-five  in  num- 
ber, gathered  Friday  evening,  May  6, 
at  the  Detroit  Boat  Club  for  their 
annual  dinner  and  dance.  This  meet- 
ing is  always  the  high  light  of  the 
year,  and  this  time  was  no  exception. 
Dr.  Bohn  and  Dean  Wittke  were  our 
guests  and  speakers.  Dr.  Bohn  was 
given  a warm  welcome  by  old  friends 
and  Dean  Wittke  was  enthusiastically 
received  as  a new  friend  by  all  of  us. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Bohn  read  greet- 
ings from  President  Wilkins  before 
introducing  Dean  Wittke,  the  speaker 
of  the  evening.  Dr.  Wittke  gave  us 
his  impressions  of  Oberlin  which  he 
has  gathered  from  his  first  year’s  resi- 
dence there  and  his  contacts  with  both 
students  and  colleagues. 

Following  Dean  Wittke’s  speech  the 
party  adjourned  to  the  ballroom 
where  Katherine  Satterthwaite 
Lemon,  C’34,  played  several  delight- 
ful piano  numbers  and  Helen  Jean 
Hart,  C’26,  gave  three  vocal  numbers. 
Dancing  followed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 


Cleveland  Women 

The  officers  for  next  year  for  the 
Cleveland  Women’s  Club  are:  Mar- 
jorie Whitlock,  president;  Mi's.  Alli- 
son Le  Pontois,  first  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Howard  Meermans,  second  vice- 
president;  Virginia  Barrick,  secre- 
tary; Charlotte  Willard,  assistant  sec- 
retary; Alice  Coffin,  treasurer,  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Scott,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  officers  will  hold  a tea  for 
present  and  new  students  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Edwin  Chaney  on  Septem- 
ber 11. 

Buffalo  Women 

The  alumnae  of  Buffalo  enter- 
tained the  present  students  at  Ober- 
lin at  tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Perry 
Gant,  during  the  Easter  Holidays. 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Jones,  president,  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Fraser, 
Mrs.  L.  Grant  Hector,  Mrs.  Consuelo 
Metzger  and  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan. 

Akron  Women 

On  Saturday,  May  14th,  the  Akron 
Women’s  Club  entertained  members 
of  the  Cleveland  Club  at  the  Port- 
age Country  Club.  After  luncheon  a 
group  from  the  Weathervane  Theater 
ably  interpreted  the  balcony  scene 
from  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac.”  Philip 
McGregor  sang  several  numbers. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hogue  and  Miss  Shirley 
Harvey  were  welcomed  as  new  mem- 
bers. 

Oak  Park  Women 

New  officers  for  the  Oak  Park 
Women’s  Club  include:  Louise  Ru- 
precht,  chairman;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Bundy,  co-chairman;  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Boardman,  social  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hughes,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Southern  California 

Saturday,  July  9,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  day  for  the  annual  picnic  of 
the  Southern  California  group.  A 
baseball  diamond  has  been  reserved 
for  the  men  at  Griffith  Park.  The 
game  will  start  at  2 :00  p.  m.  and  sup- 
per will  be  eaten  at  5:00  p.  m.  Each 
family  is  to  bring  their  own  food. 

An  introduction  committee  to  take 
care  of  recent  graduates  and  new- 
comers to  California  has  been  ap- 
pointed. It  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  Mr.  Seamons,  Santa 

Monica;  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Reed,  Holly- 
wood; Mr.  Wendell  Scarborough, 
West  Hollywood;  Mr.  William  G. 
Jackson,  Huntington  Park;  Gertrude 
Mount,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Harry 
Forbes,  Eagle  Rock,  and  Mrs.  George 
Tracy,  Long  Beach. 


NEW  APPOINTMENTS  (Cont.) 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Erdman,  of  Colum- 
bus, and  Melvin  Budd  Cox,  also  of 
Columbus,  were  the  two  men  named. 
The  appointments  will  begin  on  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Erdman  was  a graduate  of  Walnut 
Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  in  1928, 
and  Springfield  College  in  1932  with 
a B.  S.  degree  and  a physical  educa- 
tion major.  He  has  been  a graduate 
student  at  Ohio  State  University 
working  on  his  Masters  degree  for 
the  past  two  years.  In  1930-31  he 
held  a fellowship  at  the  University 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

His  experience  includes  two  years 
at  Manila,  P.  I.,  as  Director  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  at  Jean  Jacques  Ros- 
seau  School,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He 
also  spent  some  time  in  Bulgaria  in- 
troducing Basketball  and  Baseball. 
He  has  traveled  widely  throughout 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Far 
East.  During  his  college  years  at 
Springfield  he  played  Football  during 
his  Freshman  year,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Varsity  Basketball  and 
Baseball  teams. 

Mr.  Cox  is  a graduate  of  Spring- 
field  High  School,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
where  he  played  three  years  of  Foot- 
ball, three  years  of  Basketball,  and 
two  years  of  Track.  He  attended 
Ohio  State  University  and  after  ex- 
perience on  the  Freshman  Football, 
Basketball,  and  Baseball  teams,  he 
played  three  years  of  Varsity  Foot- 
ball and  two  years  of  Varsity  Basket- 
ball. He  played  end  on  the  Football 
team. 

Since  his  graduation  from  Ohio 
State  in  1934  with  a B.  S.  degree  and 
a major  in  Physical  Education,  he 
taught  swimming  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; acted  as  assistant  Varsity 
and  Freshman  Football  coach  at  Ohio 
State,  1935-1938;  was  recreational 
director  of  the  State  Transient  Serv- 
ice, 1935;  Athletic  Director  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Ohio  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1937.  Prior  to  attending 
Ohio  State  he  had  experience  as  Re- 
creation Director  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Camp  at  Springfield  and  the  Boy 
Scout  Camp,  and  was  middleweight 
boxing  A.  A.  U.  Champion  of  Ohio 
in  1931.  His  Football  coaching 
since  graduation  was  under  Francis 
Schmidt. 

At  Oberlin  the  men  will  be  in 
charge  of  a number  of  different 
sports,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  announced.  They 
replace  Coach  Dick  Jamerson,  who 
has  gone  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  as  head  swimming  coach, 
and  will  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion staff  who  will  be  handling  the 
direction  of  athletics  because  of  the 
year’s  leave  of  absence  of  Dr.  John 
H.  Nichols,  head  of  the  Department, 
who  will  be  in  Europe. 
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Secretary’s  Report  (Cont.) 

ago,  and  by  the  close  of  the  campaign 
there  were  over  380  Assistant  Agents 
and  45  Class  Agents  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  campaign.  Our  primary 
object  this  year  was  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  alumni  who  have  not  previ- 
ously contributed  to  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation in  order  to  put  the  Associa- 
tion on  a broader  basis  of  alumni 
support.  The  Executive  Committee 
and  Council  of  the  Association  felt 
that  such  a campaign  could  not  fail 
to  rouse  greater  alumni  interest  and 
participation  in  the  work  of  the 
Association.  This  opinion  has  been 
borne  out  by  the  splendid  response 
of  over  800  new  contributors  to  the 
Association,  a gain  which  is  appar- 
ently greater  than  the  Association  has 
recorded  in  many  years.  Inevitably, 
however,  the  returns  from  the  cam- 
paign were  affected  by  the  decline  in 
business  which  set  in  just  before  the 
campaign  opened  in  February,  1938, 
and  has  continued  down  to  date. 
While  we  failed  to  reach  the  minimum 
goal  for  gifts  and  pledges  set  a year- 
ago,  yet  the  Association  now  has  on 
record  as  of  June  first  pledges  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Alumni  Magazine 
and  contributions  to  the  Alumni  Fund 
of  slightly  over  $12,000.00.  Under 
the  co-operative  arrangement  with 
other  alumni  organizations,  the  Asso- 
ciation has  also  on  record  pledges 
totalling  over  $3,200.00  for  such 
other  alumni  interests  as  Shansi, 
L.L.S.,  L.E.U.,  the  Gray  Scholarship, 
and  so  on.  (Cash  receipts  to  date 
are,  of  course,  somewhat  smaller  than 
these  amounts.)  This  latter  amount 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  givers  as  shown  on  the 
pledge  slip,  on  receipt  of  the  cash 
gift. 

Because  receipts  of  the  Association 
failed  to  come  up  to  last  year’s  esti- 
mate, as  indicated  above,  we  are  re- 
ducing the  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  Association  will 
therefore  have  to  limit  its  activities 
in  certain  phases  of  its  work  more 
than  had  been  expected,  but  will  be 
able  to  continue  the  major  features 
of  its  program  as  planned.  Next  year 
the  present  Alumni  Fund  organiza- 
tion of  over  400  alumni  will  be  further- 
augmented  by  some  600  more  Assis- 
tant Class  Agents,  and  the  Fund  will 
be  promoted  among  an  even  larger 
number  of  graduates  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege than  was  the  case  this  past  year. 
This  expansion  of  the  campaign 
should  result  in  increased  receipts 
for  the  Alumni  Fund  which  will  en- 
able the  alumni  to  offer  a more  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  the  most 
pressing  special  needs  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

Activities  of  the  forty-odd  active 
alumni  chapters  has  continued  during 
the  past  year  much  as  during  previous 
years.  Two  items  should  have  special 
mention.  The  four  alumni  clubs  in 
metropolitan  Chicago  have  joined 


Resident  Sec'y  Van  Fossan 


Resigns 

more  closely  together  in  the  interests 
of  better  co-operation  by  making  the 
presidents  of  the  three  women’s  clubs 
in  that  area  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Illinois.  All  plans  for 
meetings  are  cleared  through  the 
president  of  the  Illinois  Association, 
Mr.  R.  Jack  Herberts,  so  that  there 
Jack  Herberts,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  conflicting  dates. 

As  part  of  the  Commencement 
week-end  program  for  alumni,  a meet- 
ing of  alumni  club  officers  in  Oberlin 
at  that  time  was  called  for  Monday 
afternoon,  June  13th.  At  this  meet- 
ing special  problems  of  alumni  club 
organization  and  program  were  dis- 
cussed, and  a memorandum  drafted 
for  the  information  of  all  club  of- 
ficers. It  is  hoped  that,  as  a result  of 
more  such  meetings,  a manual  of 
suggestions  and  instructions  may  be 
compiled  for  the  use  of  all  officers  of 
Oberlin  alumni  chapters  and  clubs. 

During  the  year,  the  General  Secre- 
tary made  several  short  trips  to  meet 
with  near-by  alumni  groups,  and  a 
two-week  trip  in  the  East  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  conferring  with 
Class  Agents  on  plans  for  the  Alumni 
Fund  campaign.  Lively  interest  was 
roused  among  those  present  at  these 
meetings  by  the  motion  pictures  of 
the  Centennial  of  Co-education,  and 
a reel  of  motion  pictures  recently  re- 
ceived from  China  which  showed 
something  of  Shansi  befor-e  it  was  in- 
vaded by  Japanese  troops. 

M iss  Van  Fossan  Resigns 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Virginia  Van  Fossan 
was  announced.  Miss  Van  Fossan 
has  been  Resident  Alumni  Secretary 
and  Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 


since  the  spring  of  1935.  At  the  1936 
convention  of  the  American  Alumni 
Council  she  received  a special  award 
for  the  magazine  making  the  greatest 
improvement  over  the  past  year.  Her 
creative  ideas  have  offered  substantial 
contributions  to  the  program  on  which 
the  Alumni  Association  recently  em- 
barked, and  many  aspects  of  the 
work  will  be  affected  by  her  depart- 
ure. 

I would  like  to  close  this  report 
with  a tribute  to  the  active  interest 
and  loyalty  shown  by  the  Class 
Agents  and  their  Assistant  Agents  in 
the  Alumni  Fund  campaign  just 
closed.  They  have  not  spared  them- 
selves in  promotion  of  the  Fund,  writ- 
ing over  6,500  letters  to  their  class- 
mates in  its  behalf,  and  many  have 
already  indicated  their  readiness  to 
continue  another  year.  That  spirit, 
spread  among  more  and  more  alumni, 
will  build  a new  Oberlin  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation in  its  one  hundredth  year 
which  will  be  a potent  factor  in  the 
present  and  future  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carroll  K.  Shaw, 

General  Alumni  Secretary. 

Alumni  Fund 
Approaches  Goal 

With  the  Alumni  Fund  campaign 
officially  closed  on  June  first,  receipts 
and  pledges  down  to  June  16th  total 
$11,160.38*,  or  only  $340  short  of 
the  minimum  goal  budgeted  a year 
ago.  In  the  face  of  the  current  busi- 
ness situation,  this  is  a record  highly 
creditable  to  the  alumni  of  Oberlin 
College.  Attainment  of  this  minimum 
goal  puts  the  Fund  on  a basis  which, 
with  a better-organized  effort  next 
year,  may  make  possible  provision  for 
a substantial  contribution  next  year 
toward  some  special  need  or  needs  of 
the  College.  Final  corrected  returns 
on  the  Fund  campaign  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Fall,  when  the  official 
standings  of  the  classes  will  be  pub- 
lished, along  with  the  names  of  all 
contributors. 

The  current  report  on  the  “Status 
of  the  Alumni  Fund  Campaign” 
shows  the  Class  of  1908  has  celebrat- 
ed its  thirtieth  anniversary  by  rolling 
up  the  highest  percentage  of  contrib- 
utors of  the  Fund,  51%.  The  class 
can  also  boast  of  an  average  contri- 
bution of  $5.13  per  contributor,  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  forty-seven 
classes.  Nineteen  Eight  also  ranks 
fourth  in  the  amount  contributed  per 
living  member  of  the  class,  or  $2.65 
per  classmate. 

Classes  taking  the  first  ten  places 
in  percentage  of  contributor's  in  each 
class  (in  addition  to  1908)  are:  sec- 
ond place,  1902  with  47%  ; 1936  runs 
third  with  45%;  1898  is  fourth  with 

•This  figure  includes  some  delinquent  pledges 
not  yet  taken  from  the  Association's  books 
which  will  reduce  this  figure  slightly. 
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41%;  1911  and  1925  tie  for  fifth 
place  with  38%;  1892  and  1937  tie 
for  sixth  with  37%;  1923  holds  sev- 
enth place  with  36%  ; 1895,  1899  and 
1903  tie  for  eighth  place  with  34%; 
1900,  1913  and  1933  tie  for  ninth 
place  with  33%;  and  1910  and  1935 
draw  tenth  place  with  32%  of  each 
class  contributing. 

Contributions  per  graduate  aver- 
age $1.16,  thereby  establishing  the 
Fund’s  claim  that  its  support  is  based 
upon  a large  number  of  small  gifts,  a 
claim  further  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  gift  per  con- 
tributor is  slightly  under  $4.30. 
Among  the  classes,  the  contribution 
per  living  classmate  stands  as  fol- 
lows : 

$2.50-$3.10 — 1891,  1899,  1900, 

1908. 

$2.00-$2.49— 1892,  1896,  1903. 

$1.50-$1.99— 1890,  1893,  1894, 

1895,  1898,  1901,  1902,  1904,  1906, 
1910,  1911,  1912. 

$1.00-$1.49 — 1897,  1905,  1907, 

1909,  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917, 
1918,  1925,  1932,  1933,  1936. 

$.75-$.99— 1919,  1921,  1922,  1923, 
1924,  1926,  1927,  1929,  1930,  1934, 
1935,  1937. 

Under  $.75 — 1920,  1928,  1931. 

Ultimately  it  is  hoped  that  a sub- 
stantial increase  each  year  in  the 
number  of  contributors  will  build  up 


Charles  W.  Ferris,  '08 


Charles  W.  Ferris,  08,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association, 
has  done  a notable  job  for  the 
Alumni  Fund.  Fde  has  written 
almost  four  hundred  letters  asking 
for  increased  contributions  from 
regular  subscribers.  His  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Fund  and  for  the 
Alumni  Association  has  been 
infectious. 


the  annual  yield  of  the  Alumni  Fund 
to  between  twenty  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  about  half  of  which 
might  be  turned  over  to  the  College 
for  special  needs  determined  upon  by 
officers  and  the  Council  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  consultation  with  the 
college  administration.  This  goal  can 
be  attained  if  all  classes  will  equal 
the  record  of  1908  in  percentage  of 
contributors,  and  if  the  present  aver- 
age amount  given  ($4.30)  is  main- 


tained. It  is  a modest  goal  when  com- 
pared with  the  record  of  other 
Alumni  Funds  reported  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine f. 

Watch  for  final  announcement  of 
results  of  the  Fund  campaign  in  the 
Oberlin  Fund  News  next  fall. 


♦Last  year  Wooster  alumni  raised  $16,000; 
Williams,  $62,000;  Mt.  Holyoke,  $81,000; 
Brown,  $33,000.  Only  Brown  has  as  many 
graduates  as  Oberlin. 
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% Con- 

% Con- 

No.  in 

tributors 

tributors 

Amount 

Class 

Class  Agent 

Class 

(May  10) 

(June  16) 

June  16 

1872-89 

None 

402 

17 

19 

$334.75 

1890 

Miss  Miller 

67 

22 

31 

124.50 

91 

None 

63 

28 

28 

194.50 

92 

Mr.  Williams 

56 

37 

37 

128.00 

93 

Mi\  Dutton 

74 

27 

28 

132.00 

94 

Mr.  Stocker 

89 

20 

25 

143.50 

1895 

Mr.  Partridge 

49 

29 

34 

81.00 

96 

Mr.  Stanton 

73 

26 

27 

168.50 

97 

Miss  Penfield 

81 

21 

27 

101.00 

98 

Mr.  Thurston 

73 

32 

41 

127.50 

99 

Mr.  Moorhead 

93 

29 

34 

250.25 

1900 

Mrs.  Grant 

80 

28 

33 

243.00 

01 

Mrs.  Woodruff 

73 

28 

31 

139.50 

02 

Mr.  Laird 

73 

24 

47 

138.00 

03 

Mr.  Lightner 

99 

33 

34 

249.25 

04 

Mr.  Ford 

89 

25 

26 

135.25 

1905 

Mr.  D.  C.  Jones 

116 

23 

27 

156.00 

06 

Mr.  Cochran 

145 

26 

27 

221.75 

07 

Mr.  Heald 

144 

21 

24 

167.50 

08 

Mr.  Kent 

147 

38 

51 

390.44 

09 

Mr.  Doersehuk 

128 

25** 

28 

166.00 

1910 

Mr.  Ebbott 

180 

31 

32 

307.00 

11 

Mr.  Baker 

179 

36 

38 

350.50 

12 

Mr.  Fall 

198 

27 

31 

307.00 

13 

Mr.  Bushnell 

212 

30 

33 

276.50 

14 

Mr.  Fisher 

194 

25 

28 

241.50 

1915 

Mr.  Dodge 

208 

22 

27 

245.50 

16 

Mr.  Kalbfleiseh 

208 

21 

30 

269.50 

17 

Mr.  Fauver 

215 

22 

26 

230.00 

18 

Mrs.  Mitchell 

241 

24 

28 

243.50 

19 

Mr.  Auffinger 

186 

13 

17 

146.00 

1920 

Mr.  Bent 

233 

13 

15 

149.00 

21 

Mr.  Bartlett 

239 

18 

20 

188.70 

22 

Mr.  Dietrich 

243 

19 

21 

210.00 

23 

Mr.  Ainsworth 

288 

30 

36 

268.50 

24 

Mr.  Houck 

285 

22 

23 

232.25 

1925 

Mrs.  Beck 

286 

33 

38 

368.75 

26 

Mr.  Titus 

277 

19 

23 

261.00 

27 

Mrs.  Thompson 

314 

21 

25 

264.00 

28 

Mr.  Woodworth 

371 

21 

23 

265.00 

29 

Mr.  Fitton 

299 

24 

25 

246.00 

1930 

Mr.  Barber 

315 

22 

25 

258.50 

31 

Mr.  Dixon 

318 

16 

18 

185.00 

32 

Mr.  Giddings 

326 

26 

30 

325.50 

33 

Mr.  Brown 

312 

29 

33 

333.00 

34 

Mr.  Sliver 

342 

22 

23 

295.00 

1935 

Mr.  John  Shaw 

267 

31 

32 

226.00 

36 

Mr.  Kelley 

316 

42 

45 

397.50 

37 

Mr.  Richards 

315 

33 

37 

277.50 

Totals 

9,586 

$11,160.39 

“Includes  only  Magazine  subscriptions  and  Fund  contributions. 
**  Corrected  from  previous  report  in  May  issue  of  Magazine. 
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SIMON  FRASER  MacLENNAN 
was  born  at  Harrison,  Ontario, 
on  September  18,  1870.  He  died  in 
Oberlin  in  the  early  morning  of  May- 
17.  His  father  was  a pastor  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  serving  rural 
communities,  and  Mr.  MacLennan’s 
boyhood  was  spent  in  very  modest  cir- 
cumstances. He  secured  some  help  in 
preparing  his  Greek  and  Latin  for 
the  entrance  examinations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  but  his  Hebrew, 
which  he  learned  ifi  preparation  for 
a theological  course,  he  had  to  pre- 
pare entirely  by  himself.  In  master- 
ing the  elements  of  this  difficult  lan- 
guage without  assistance  the  boy 
showed  the  same  enduring  persistence 
that  characterized  him  as  a man.  At 
Toronto  he  made  a brilliant  record, 
winning  at  graduation  the  highest 
honors.  After  a year  in  Knox  Theo- 
logical Seminary  he  went  as  a grad- 
uate student  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  where  he  received  his  doc- 
tor’s degree  in  Philosophy  magna  cum 
laude  in  1897.  In  the  summer  of  1900 
he  married  Sarah  Porter  Brown  of 
the  class  of  ’99.  Their  three  children 
are  Mrs.  Janet  Fraser  Kerr,  OC’26, 
whose  husband  is  a physician  serving 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  South 
America,  Sarah  Porter  MacLennan, 
OC’25,  a teacher  of  fine  arts  in  Miss 
Porter’s  School,  Farmington,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Ronald  Fraser  MacLennan, 
OC’28,  professor  of  biology  in  Wash- 
ington State  College. 

From  the  time  he  left  the  graduate 
college  till  his  death  he  held  but  one 
position — teacher  of  philosophy  in 
Oberlin  College.  I think  none  of  my 
friends  has  had  so  uneventful  a life. 
He  came  to  Oberlin  in  the  fall  of 
1897  as  an  associate  professor,  teach- 
ing in  addition  to  courses  in  philoso- 
phy, work  in  psychology  and  what 
was  then  termed  “pedagogy,”  but  has 
since  been  discovered  to  be  “Educa- 
tion.” He  went  to  Europe  on  three 
occasions:  In  the  summer  of  ’99,  for 
a short  trip  with  some  other  young 
Oberlin  teachers;  part  of  a later  sab- 
batical year  was  spent  in  work  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  year  1929- 
30  he  and  Mrs.  MacLennan  lived  in 
London  and  traveled  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  only  interruption  in 
his  long  service  of  teaching  came  in 
1918,  when  he  was  appointed  a secre- 
tary in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  attached  to 
the  United  States  Army  at  Yaphank, 
Long  Island. 

Because  Mr.  MacLennan’s  life  was 
so  uneventful  it  should  not  for  a mo- 
ment be  thought  that  it  was  uninflu- 
ential.  His  services  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege were  of  the  very  first  order.  For 
years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Summer 
Session.  He  was  chairman  of  the  im- 
portant Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
Curriculum  which  established  in  Ober- 
lin the  system  of  majors  and  advisers, 
and  which  mapped  out  a curriculum 
for  the  College  which  lasted  more  than 
twenty  years.  If  the  influence  of  this 
change  in  the  curriculum  from  free 
electives  to  a major  system  could  be 


Professor  MacLennan, 

Philosopher  and  Friend 


estimated,  it  would  be  found  that 
through  this  service  Mr.  MacLennan 
has  exerted  a most  potent  influence  on 
the  lives  of  more  than  twenty  genera- 
tions of  Oberlin  students.  He  was  also 
for  years  a member  “bf  the  Committee 
on  Appointments  and  Budget,  and  as 
such  he  had  a large  share  in  determin- 
ing the  personnel  of  the  faculty  and  in 
shaping  the  educational  and  financial 
policies  of  the  College.  Always  quiet 
and  unobtrusive,  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  few  men  have  had  such  an  impor- 
tant and  influential  place  in  the  fac- 
ulty during  the  last  forty  years  as  had 
Mr.  MacLennan. 


Professor  MacLennan 


He  was  happy  in  withdrawing  from 
the  psychological  to  the  philosophical 
field,  for  here  was  his  real  teaching 
interest.  He  was  a clear  and  original 
thinker.  If  he  had  been  led  to  re- 
search in  his  field,  I believe  he  would 
have  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  philosophical  thought.  He  was 
the  author  of  “The  Evolution  of 
Morals”  and  of  many  significant  arti- 
cles published  in  philosophical  jour- 
nals. But  his  chief  work  was  in  his 
classroom.  He  attracted  always  the 
best  students,  and  his  influence  on 
them  was  wholesome  and  profound. 
One  of  his  students  said  to  me  re- 
cently, “I  got  my  religion  in  Oberlin 
from  Mr.  MacLennan.” 

He  was  a man  of  remarkably  keen 
judgment  and  acute  vision.  Again  and 
again  I have  been  surprised  at  the 
way  in  which  he  not  only  grasped  the 
immediate  effect  of  a policy  but  also 
saw  all  of  its  remote  implications. 
His  interest  was  not  in  which  a day 


might  bring  forth,  but  in  ultimate  re- 
sults. This  ability  to  forecast  the 
future  rendered  him  a most  effective 
exponent  of  any  cause  he  espoused. 
In  debate,  he  spoke  deliberately  and 
with  a slight  hesitation,  but  if  pro- 
voked— a thing  which  seldom  hap- 
pened— he  spoke  with  a clarity  and 
directness  that  were  devastating. 

His  interests  were  three : his  family 
• — he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  they 
were  all  gathered  around  him;  his 
teaching,  for  he  loved  his  work  and 
his  students;  and  the  British  Empire. 
He  was  a naturalized  American  citi- 
zen and  a thoroughly  loyal  one,  but  he 
spent  his  summers  on  his  island  in 
Georgian  Bay,  and  his  heart  was  real- 
ly with  that  great  government  which 
has  encircled  the  world  With  a realm 
of  free  thought  and  free  speech. 

If  I were  asked  to  name  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  my  friend, 
I should  mention  two:  Loyalty  to  his 
friends.  And  no  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty had  more.  His  really  genuine 
liking  for  people  and  his  unfailing 
kindness  and  charity  endeared  him  to 
brilliant  and  to  mediocre  students,  to 
his  colleagues,  to  the  workmen  who 
served  him,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
town.  He  never,  so  far  as  I knew  him, 
imputed  ill  to  any  man;  to  him,  jus- 
tice and  mercy  were  not  two  things 
but  one. 

And  second,  his  courage.  And  yet 
he  was  one  of  the  most  apprehensive 
men  I have  ever  known.  A story  is 
told  of  Marshal  Turenne.  As  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  on  the  moi'ning  of 
a great  battle,  one  of  the  generals 
noticed  that  his  knees  were  visibly 
shaking  and  called  that  pusillanimous 
fact  to  his  attention.  “Yes,”  said  the 
Marshal,  “but  if  those  knees  knew 
where  I am  going  to  take  them  this 
morning,  they  would  fail  to  support 
me.”  Mr.  MacLennan’s  courage  was 
of  this  superior  kind.  Though  he  saw 
and  dreaded  dangers,  he  never  shrank 
from  them.  In  the  performance  of  his 
duty  he  was  absolutely  unswerving. 
He  was  in  ill  health  a large  part  of 
his  life.  He  suffered  from  angina  pec- 
tor’is  and,  later,  from  paralysis  agi- 
tans.  But  he  never  complained,  and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  he  showed 
his  unfailing  consideration  for  others 
by  never  even  talking  about  his  illness. 
Only  twice  in  my  long  friendship  with 
him  did  he  ever  mention,  and  that  only 
casually,  his  suffering.  Failing  health, 
illness,  and  death — he  met  them  clear- 
eyed and  undismayed.  Of  him  it  might 
well  be  said,  as  Pericles  said  of  the 
young  men  who  died  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Pelopponesian  War,  “They  ran 
away  from  the  word  of  dishonor;  but 
on  the  battle  field  their  feet  stood 
fast.” 

Louis  E.  Lord. 
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Reunions 

1888 

Present  at  the  reunion  of  the  class 
of  1888  were:  Lina  Martin  Baumhart, 
Oberlin ; Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  Chi- 
cago; Mabel  A.  Chase,  South  Hadley, 
Mass.;  John  R.  Commons,  Madison, 
Wis. ; Clara  Partridge  Dial,  Cleve- 
land; Fannie  Beard  Esterly,  Topeka, 
Kan.;  Mary  Ingraham  Heyward, 
Cleveland;  Minnie  Deming  Hull,  Kan- 
sas City;  Viola  Lawson,  New  York 
City;  Alice  C.  Little,  Oberlin;  Albert 
D.  Luethi,  Key  West;  Jeanette  Mun- 
son, Mentor;  Robert  Paton,  Chester- 
land,  and  Lillie  Thompson  Terborgh, 
Oberlin. 

Also  with  us  were  Mrs.  Alice  Wil- 
liams (Mrs.  George  L.),  her  daughter 
and  granddaughter;  Mrs.  Tom  Me- 
Roberts;  Mrs.  Charles  Webster  Spear 
and  granddaughter;  daughters  of 
Paton,  Luethi,  Terborgh  and  sons, 
daughter  and  granddaughter  of  Clara 
Partridge  Dial;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Luethi  (ex’88)  and  a niece  of  John 
Commons,  who  added  pleasure  to  the 
group. 

Messages  from  members  of  the 
class  who  were  not  present,  also  let- 
ters from  relatives  of  many  of  the 
classmates  who  have  died,  with  class 
albums  were  kept  on  the  table  in  the 
parlor  of  Churchill  Cottage  (our  head- 
quarters) where  they  could  easily  be 
found  at  any  time.  Telegrams  were 
received  from  Jessie  Hoppin  unex- 
pectedly in  Wisconsin  and  Agnes 
Fairchild  detained  by  illness.  Mrs. 
Williams  read  us  letters  received  Sat- 
urday from  her  daughter,  Gladys,  in 
Shansi,  China. 

We  forgot  our  years  as  we  at- 
tended lectures,  concerts  and  the 
play;  or  marched  together  to  the 
Alumni  Meeting,  Baccalaureate  Serv- 
ice and  the  Commencement  Exer- 
cises. The  last  ones  here  even  pic- 
nicked at  Lake  Erie;  the  constant 
visiting  made  us  feel  a more  united 
class  than  at  any  time  in  our  history; 
and  all  agreed  that  such  informal  re- 
unions are  a great  success. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  living 
members  were  present. 


1893 

The  Class  of  1893,  with  24  of  its 
living  64  graduates  present  at  their 
reunion,  managed  to  win  second 
place  in  the  race  for  the  largest 
percentage  of  members  back.  These 
24  were  Mrs.  Adda  Breed  of  Oberlin, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Esterley  Ballard  of 
Cleveland,  Miss  Esther  Close  of  Ober- 
lin, Mrs.  Flora  Bierce  Dee  of  Chi- 
cago, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stowell  Dudley  of 
Caldwell,  Ida.,  Charles  F.  Dutton  of 
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Cleveland,  Dr.  George  Gill  of  Elyria, 
Louis  E.  Hart  of  Chicago,  Miss  Susan 
F.  Hinman  of  Oberlin,  Arthur  E. 
Heacox  of  Claremont,  Calif.,  Rev. 
Howard  M.  Jones  of  Madison,  Wis., 
Miss  Ann  Hughes  of  Van  Wert,  O., 
Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan  of  River 
Forest,  111.,  Howard  L.  McLaury  of 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Nims  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Henry 
Parsons  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Kelso  Russell  of  New  York  City,  Fred 
Savage  of  Oberlin,  Mrs.  Edith  Cole 
Shattuck  of  Norwood,  O.,  Ray  Stet- 
son of  Oberlin,  Will  Upton  of  Ober- 
lin, Mrs.  Mabel  Penfield  Wilson  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Miss  Etta  M. 
Wright  of  Oberlin. 

The  high  light  of  the  reunion  was 
the  meeting  Sunday  night  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Savage  in  Reamer  Place, 
where  we  heard  letters  read  from  21 
of  the  absentees  and  reported  briefly 
for  ourselves.  There  we  were  aug- 
mented by  the  presence  of  four  of 
our  ex-members,  Louis  H.  Bacon  of  To- 
ledo, 0.,  Charles  R.  Howland  of  Jeffer- 
son, 0.,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Marcy  Heacox 
of  Claremont,  Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Louise 
Hill  Norton  of  Berlin  Heights,  O.; 
three  of  the  children  of  the  class, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Savage  Mefort  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Doris  Savage  Ride  of 
Cleveland  Heights,  O.,  and  Mrs.  Lo- 
rene  Nims  Land  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Some  of  the  in-laws  were  also  there 
— Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  Mrs.  Fred 
Dutton,  Mrs.  Will  Upton,  Mrs. 
Charles  Nims,  Mrs.  Howard  Jones, 
Mrs.  Louis  H.  Bacon,  and  Dr.  Homer 
C.  Ballard.  On  Saturday,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell’s daughter,  Carolyn  of  New  York 
City  was  with  us  and  also  Mrs.  Louis 
E.  Hart  of  Chicago,  111. 

We  did  not  make  ourselves  con- 
spicuous by  wearing  any  distinction 
or  giving  our  class  yell,  but  we  did 
have  representatives  in  larger  or 
smaller  numbers  at  the  principal 
events  of  commencement.  Our  main 
object  in  coming,  however,  was  to 
visit  and  we  improved  every  available 
moment  for  that  at  Cranford  and  the 
Savages. 

1898 

Twenty-seven  members  of  ’98  came 
to  the  40th  reunion  of  the  class.  Our 
headquarters  were  at  Shurtleff  Cot- 
tage, where  Miss  Westlake  and  the 
young  women  under  her  charge  took 
most  excellent  care  of  the  visitors. 

Those  who  came  from  a distance 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Warner 
from  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Chaney,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Gibbs, 
Newton,  Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  P. 
Ensminger,  Birmingham,  Ala. ; Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Magoun,  Bel- 
mont, Mass. ; Mrs.  Minnie  May  Myers, 
Rockledge,  Fla.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  D. 
Shaw,  Berea,  Ky.,  and  Miss  Hai'riet 
N.  Schrader,  Clifton,  111.  Others 
were  residents  of  Ohio. 

There  were  forty-seven  classmates 
and  members  of  their  families  for  din- 


ner on  Sunday  and  about  an  equal 
number  for  supper  in  the  evening. 
The  ’98  boulder  and  the  class  flag  on 
the  campus  were  made  the  back- 
ground for  a picture  of  members  of 
the  class  and  their  families.  The  class 
colors,  crimson  and  gray,  in  mortar- 
board caps  and  canes  with  streamers, 
let  our  friends  of  other  classes  know 
that  ’98  was  back  again. 

Several  letters  were  received  from 
classmates  who  could  not  come  and 
several  children  of  classmates  called 
to  bring  greetings  from  their  par- 
ents. 

Following  the  alumni  dinner  a 
group  of  fifteen  drove  to  Oberlin 
Beach  on  Lake  Erie  where  a picnic 
lunch  was  enjoyed  and  goodbyes 
were  exchanged  until  we  meet  again. 

1903 

Twenty-seven  members  of  the  class 
of  1903  returned  for  the  thirty-fifth 
reunion  at  Webster  Hall.  The  class 
dinner  was  held  at  Talcott  Hall  on 
Sunday  and  Charles  E.  Dull  was 
elected  president  for  a five-year  term. 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Splitstone  was  made 
alumni  councilor. 

Three  children  of  the  class  were 
members  of  the  graduating  class: 
Mary  Lou  Dull,  Carroll  Langston  and 
Thomas  Reed. 


1908 

Thirty-eight  ’08ers  returned  for 
the  thirtieth  reunion;  with  wives, 
husbands  and  children  we  totaled  66. 
The  only  “function”  was  the  class 
dinner  Sunday  noon;  “reuning”  was 
the  main  thing.  The  faculty  ears 
would  have  burned  could  they  have 
heard  “the  true  confessions”  grown 
to  manhood  with  the  years. 

After  dinner,  Nathaniel  Dett,  our 
internationally  famous  musician, 
played  some  of  his  own  compositions; 
under  the  touch  of  his  fingers  the 
somewhat  abused  Keep  piano  re- 
gained some  of  its  lost  respect. 

Seventy-one  returned  the  question- 
naire and  the  composite  ’08er  was 
revealed.  We  are  all  more  substan- 
tial than  we  were;  the  ’08  woman 
weighs  142  and  the  ’08  man  165.  Only 
two  eligible  bachelors  are  left.  Only 
four  of  us  admit  we  use  liquor  regu- 
larly. Four  of  us  are  Democrats, 
eleven  Independents  and  the  rest  Re- 
publicans; but  the  eleven  independ- 
ents voted  Hoover,  Hoover,  Landon. 
The  majority  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  New  Deal.  Our  reading  runs 
all  the  way  from  Walter  Pippman’s 
“The  Good  Society”  to  “The  Individ- 
uality of  a Pig” — author  not  stated. 
“Suggestions  off  your  chest”  brought 
to  light  much  wisdom — “Ban  Smok- 
ing”— “Sit  down  strike  in  the 
White  House”- — “Bigger  and  Better- 
class  reunions.” 

It  was  a great  reunion.  The  35th 
in  1943  is  on  the  way. 


1913 

The  Class  of  1913  gathered  for  its 
twenty-fifth  reunion  at  Dascomb  Cot- 
tage. Sixty-eight  members  of  the 
Class  registered  during  the  five  days 
of  Commencement.  Mrs.  Pelton,  the 
hostess  at  Dascomb,  spared  no  effort 
in  making  arrangements  for  our  pleas- 
ure and  comfort.  We  are  indebted  to 
her  for  her  splendid  co-operation. 

At  the  Class  Dinner  on  Sunday 
noon,  the  gathering  overflowed  the 
resources  of  Dascomb.  It  was  a 
happy,  gay  party.  A business  meet- 
ing followed  the  dinner,  and  the  offi- 
cers elected  for  the  coming  five  years 
were : 

President — Leroy  E.  Griffith. 

Vice-President — Laura  Helsell  Lid- 
dell. 

Secretary — Mercy  Hooker. 

Treasurer — Claude  E.  Clarke. 

Counsellor — Ernest  Yocum. 

Sunday  evening  the  Class  of  1913 
entertained  at  supper  the  members 
of  the  Classes  of  1912  and  1914  who 
were  in  Oberlin.  It  gave  a fine  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  with  former  Oberlin 
friends.  Then  on  Monday  came  our 
Class  Picnic  at  Oberlin-on-the-Lake 
which  afforded  the  privilege  of  good 
fellowship,  play  and  “just  visiting.” 
It  was  a perfect  day  for  renewing 
friendships  and  getting  acquainted 
with  the  wives,  husbands  and  children 
of  our  Classmates.  We  were  indebt- 
ed to  Dorothy  Rowe  Gunn  and  Leroy 
E.  Griffith  for  the  success  of  our  so- 
cial affairs. 

At  the  Alumni  luncheon,  1913  was 
proud  to  be  represented  by  Harry 
Colmery  as  speaker. 

As  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
1913  parted  at  the  close  of  the  Com- 
mencement festivities,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  it  had  been  our 
best  Reunion. 


1918 

Orange  and  black  handkerchiefs 
distinguished  the  members  of  1918 
when  the  appeared  on  the  campus 
almost  a hundred  strong  for  Sunday 
dinner  and  picnic  supper  at  Tank 
Hall,  the  headquarters.  The  prize  for 
coming  the  greatest  distance  went  to 
Jessie  Howell  Glasse  who,  with  her 
husband,  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

Most  of  the  time  was  spent  visiting 
and  hearing  tales  of  the  doings  of 
classmates  and  their  children.  The 
class  was  so  pleased  with  the  accom- 
modations and  meals  which  Miss 
Stevenson,  Director  of  Tank,  provid- 
ed that  they  presented  her  with  a 
dozen  American  Beauties. 

The  class  turned  out  enmasse  for 
the  dedication  of  the  Chapel  bells  on 
Saturday,  which  they  had  joined 
other  classes  in  giving. 
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1923 

Sixty-five  members  of  the  class  of 
1923  augmented  by  husbands,  wives 
and  children  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen,  paid  homage 
to  the  moth-eaten  banner  which 
waved  so  proudly  from  Pyle  Inn’s 
porch.  (They  had  forgotten  that  we 
were  the  class  of  the  boom  years  and 
the  satin  and  gold  tasselled  banner 
reposed  in  the  archives  of  the  Secre- 
tary’s Office.) 

Pyle  Inn,  Barr  House  and  the 
Men’s  Building  sheltered  us  and  scat- 
tered us! 

The  class  dinner  and  supper  at  Pyle 
Inn  on  Sunday,  movies  at  the  home 
of  Vincent  Hart,  a luncheon  at  the 
Inn  on  Monday  and  a dinner  which 
taxed  to  capacity  the  dining  room 
at  Masons,  plus  the  regular  festivi- 
ties kept  everyone  moving. 

A cablegram  from  Louise  and 
Rufus  Emery  in  Buenos  Aires, 
brought  greetings  and  their  hope  to  be 
with  us  for  our  twentieth. 

Class  officers  selected  include : Har- 
old  S.  Wood,  Middletown,  Conn., 
president;  Charles  P.  Ainsworth,  Mo- 
line, 111.,  secretary;  Robert  W. 
Wheeler,  Cleveland,  reunion  officer; 
Richard  W.  Bosworth,  Cleveland, 
councilor. 

In  view  of  the  large  reunion  at- 
tendance this  year  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  even  larger  crowd  in  1943, 
Lord  Cottage  has  been  requested  for 
the  twentieth  reunion  headquarters. 

1928 

With  the  largest  number  of  re- 
turning graduates  of  any  of  the  re- 
union classes,  1928  enjoyed  a highly 
successful  tenth  which  featured  a 
midnight  party  and  a rainy  day  picnic 
breakfast. 

Late  Saturday  night,  following  the 
regular  week-end  events  scheduled, 
the  class  gathered  at  May  Cottage  to 
view  movies  of  its  graduation  ten 
years  ago.  The  women  then  ad- 
journed to  Guide  Cottage  for  a party, 
while  the  men  had  a midnight  stag  at 
May.  No  formal  program  was  planned 
but  chins  wagged  furiously  as  old 
friendships  were  brought  up  to  date. 

Despite  the  late  retiring  hour, 
most  of  the  class  were  on  hand  for 
breakfast  in  the  basement  of  Crane 
Pool  (too  much  rain  out  of  doors) 
on  Sunday  morning.  Moving  pictures 
were  taken  here  and  again  at  May 
Cottage  where  the  class  assembled 
for  its  business  meeting  and  dinner. 
The  film  will  be  shown  at  the  fifteenth 
reunion  in  1943. 

Among  the  interesting  exhibits  at 
class  headquarters  were  a selection 
of  Fred  Dutton’s  Hi-O-Hi  snaps,  an 
album  of  Oberlin  snaps  sent  on  by 
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Clark  Gleason  from  California  and  a 
file  of  letters  from  classmates  includ- 
ing one  from  “Red”  Hawkins  describ- 
ing his  honeymoon  to  China  last  year, 
and  a letter  just  received  from  Muriel 
Caldwell  Pilley  in  Foochow,  China, 
after  it  had  been  bombed  seven  times 
by  Japanese  planes. 

A complete  report  of  the  reunion 
and  action  taken  at  the  class  business 
meeting  will  be  mailed  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  class  soon. 


1933 

We  missed  you  and  you  and  you — 
of  course,  we  did — but  the  thirty-five 
of  us  who  banqueted  at  Lord  Cottage 
Sunday  noon  stopped  gossiping  about 
you  long  enough  to  talk  over  the  good 
work  our  class  representatives  did  on 
Saturday  at  the  baseball  game  and  on 
the  golf  links,  about  Cully  Hale  being 
named  at  the  Alumni  Meeting  as  one 
of  five  councillors-at-large,  about  the 
midnight  treasure  hunters  who  ended 
up  at  Pinky’s  for  rejuvenation  after 
chasing  down  such  clues  as  “When 
you  FIRST  come  DOWN  to  Oberlin 
where  do  you  inTENd  TO  GO.” 

All  this  chatter  kept  us  gay,  but  we 
did  manage  to  get  in  a few  serious 
moments  at  the  business  meeting. 
First,  Doris  Dexter,  who  travelled 
way  from  Norwood,  Massachusetts, 
accepted  the  “longest  distance”  prize. 
The  Class  then  approved  the  $150 
gift  for  the  Alumni  Lounge,  and 
elected  Gus  Schneider  councillor  and 
Betty  Hughes  Giddings  secretary.  For 
the  picnic  ending  to  a grand  weekend, 
we  adjourned  the  meeting  to  the 
Percys.  For  your  own  sake,  ask  for 
a five-year  diary  for  Christmas  and 
mark  in  it  for  June  12th  and  13th, 
1943,  “BACK  TO  OBERLIN  FOR 
OUR  TENTH  REUNION!” 


President  Park 

Baccalaureate  Speaker 
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1867 

Mr.  A.  E.  Nickerson,  who  attended 
Oberlin  for  two  years,  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  Chicago.  There  are 
now  but  a handful  of  students  of  the 
sixties  who  are  living. 

1883 

In  a letter  from  James  A.  Thome, 
he  states  that  he  is  a retired  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  still 
lives  in  Oklahoma  City. 

1890 

Harriet  G.  Blaine  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
from  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  111., 
last  spring. 

Mrs.  Anna  F.  Beardslee  writes: 
“ ...  We  have  spent  our  winters  in 
Florida  for  a great  many  years  and 
this  is  our  third  winter  at  Altamonte 
Springs.  Mr.  Beardslee’s  hobby  is  the 
study  of  fungi,  and  we  have  moved 
several  times  as  he  has  finished  collect- 
ing in  certain  sections  of  the  State. 
This  section  is  quite  rich  in  material 
and  he  has  all  sorts  of  places  in  which 
to  collect,  swamps,  pine  lands,  prairie 
and  woodland. 

“We  are  but  five  miles  from  Winter 
Park,  where  Rollins  College  is  situat- 
ed, and  we  are  fortunate  in  being  in 
touch  with  many  interesting  people  in 
the  college  . . . Many  of  the  lectures 
are  open  to  the  public  for  a small  fee 
or  without  charge,  and  these  advan- 
tages, coupled  with  warmth,  sunshine 
and  semi-tropical  surroundings  make 
Winter  Par'k  a mecca  for  throngs  of 
people. 

“We  have  quite  an  Oberlin  colony 
here,  and  1890  has  representation.  L. 
J.  Leuthi  and  Mrs.  Leuthi  have  bought 
a home  within  a few  miles  of  us,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Morley  are  near 
enough  for  us  to  visit  them  fairly 
often.  We  see  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard 
Metcalf,  and  have  made  delightful 
friends  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lehmann  of 
Oberlin.  Bernard  Tenney  and  Mrs. 
Tenney  have  lived  near  us  for  two 
winters  and  we  have  occasionally  met 
them  ...” 

1891 

Dr.  James  Henry  McMurray,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Sciences 
at  Marysville  College,  Marysville, 
Tenn.,  died  on  April  6 from  menin- 
gitis. . 

Dr.  McMurray  was  born  in  Tus- 
carawas on  March  26,  1871.  He  re- 
ceived the  Masters  degree  from  Har- 
vard and  was  president  of  Lincoln 
College,  Lincoln,  111.,  until  the  World 
War  when  he  resigned  to  become  a 
colonel  in  the  American  Red  Cross. 

His  wife,  who  is  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Marysville,  two  daughters 
and  one  son  survive  him. 


1892 

Mrs.  Dewey  Rogers  (Julia  Sey- 
mour) died  on  May  20  at  her  home 
in  Spokane,  Wash.  Her  husband 
survives  her. 

A member  of  the  Regional  Authors’ 
Council  of  the  Writers’  Conference  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  William  Mc- 
Leod Raine,  popular  writer  of  western 
stories.  A new  edition  of  Mr.  Raine’s 
“Cattle”  is  soon  to  be  published.  It 
covers  the  whole  subject  of  cattle  in 
the  West,  historically,  in  connection 
with  political,  social  and  economic 
life.  It  has  already  become  a col- 
lector’s item. 

Bernard  Mattson  figures  that  when 
the  last  of  his  six  children  has  finished 
college  three  years  from  now,  he  will 
have  furnished  chief  financial  sup- 
port for  38  years  of  college  education, 
19  at  Oberlin,  8 at  Hillsdale,  6 at  Ann 
Arbor,  3 at  Andover  and  2 elsewhere. 

1900 

Josephine  C.  Walker,  during  her 
fifth  furlough  from  China  spent  a 
short  time  with  Frances  Banta  in 
Washington. 

1902 

Mrs.  G.  Carroll  Ross  has  a grand- 
son, her  daughter,  Marian,  ’30,  is  the 
the  mother. 

Dr.  Clarence  W.  Balke  was  given 
the  Edward  Longstreth  medal  by  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  re- 
cently “in  consideration  of  his  scien- 
tific work  in  chemistry  and  metal- 
lurgy which  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  processes  for  the  production 
and  commercial  utilization  of  colum- 
bium  and  tantalum.”  Dr.  Balke  has 
served  as  director  of  research  with  a 
Chicago  metallurgical  corporation 
since  1916.  His  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  hard  carbides  in  the  rare 
metals  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
corporation  manufacturing  carbide 
tools  and  dies. 

1903 

Carroll  N.  Langston  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
ston attended  Commencement  to  see 
their  son,  Carroll  Napier  Langston, 
graduate  as  the  fourth  generation  of 
Langstons  at  Oberlin. 

Flora  Heebner  has  arrived  in  China 
where  she  finds  limitless  opportuni- 
ties for  missionaries  to  do  refugee 
work. 

Dorothy  Coddington,  daughter  of 
Ruth  Todd  Coddington,  was  recently 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  Woman’s  College  where 
she  will  graduate  this  coming  year. 

1906 

Helen  Steele  Pratt,  Junior  Club 
Representative  for  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Audubon  Societies,  has  been 
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broadcasting  bi-weekly  during  the  past 
year  from  a Los  Angeles  station.  Miss 
Pratt  and  her  mother,  Frances  Steele 
Pratt,  ’69,  live  in  Eagle  Rock,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Pratt,  who  fell  and  broke  her 
hip  last  fall  is  able  to  be  out  again. 

A grandson,  Anthony  Congdon  Cul- 
ver, was  born  March  21,  to  Harold 
Congdon.  The  mother  is  Corinne  Cong- 
don Culver. 

Franklin  P.  Schaffer’s  daughters  are 
distinguishing  themselves.  Isabel  has 
been  awarded  the  “Mooney  Travelling 
Scholarship”  (their  highest  award) 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
where  she  has  just  completed  her  art 
studies.  She  has  received  numerous 
other  awards,  including  one  by  the 
Beaux  Arts  Institute.  Shirley  has 
been  studying  all  forms  of  dancing 
and  is  now  in  the  ballet  of  the  new 
musical  show,  “I  Married  an  Angel,” 
one  of  the  current  hits  on  Broadway. 
Both  of  the  girls  are  graduates  of  St. 
Margaret’s  School,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Word  has  just  reached  us  of  the 
marriage  of  Anna  K.  Egger  to  B.  F. 
Clark  on  December  25,  1937. 

1908 

Marian  Whitney,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Whitney,  graduated 
from  Oberlin  this  June  on  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  graduation 
of  her  great-grandfather,  Roderick 
Lee  Hurlburt,  of  the  class  of  1838. 

1909 

The  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elgin  Sherk  (Joy  Smith)  was  married 
on  June  15  to  Miss  Margaret  Bradley 
in  the  Old  Center  Church  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  They  will  be  at  home 
October  1 in  Milton,  Mass.,  where  Mr. 
Sherk  is  teaching  in  Milton  Academy. 

1910 

Jean  McKercher  has  moved  to 
Hawaii  (Hilo,  Box  647),  where  she 
will  be  for  at  least  a year.  She  hopes 
to  go  into  business  there  with  her  sis- 
ter who  is  already  established. 

Newton  Vradenburg,  oldest  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Vradenburg,  was 
graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  this 
June.  George,  Jr.,  will  be  a Sophomore 
at  Oberlin  next  fall. 

Cora  A.  Picket  is  gradually  recover- 
ing from  a fractured  leg  and  other  in- 
juries received  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent last  July.  She  is  now  able  to 
drive  again. 

1911 

Paintings,  water  colors  and  oils  by 
William  W.  Foote,  Librarian  of  the 
State  College  of  Washington,  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  have  been  on  exhibit  at 
the  Allen  Art  Building  during  Com- 
mencement week. 

Mr.  Foote  was  appointed  librarian 
of  the  college  in  1915,  when  the  library 
numbered  32,600  bound  volumes.  His 
annual  report  for  June  1,  1938,  shows 
369,854  bound  volumes  and  2 million 
unbound  pieces  available  for  use.  It 
is  the  largest  college  library  of  the 
Northwest  and  the  third  largest  west 
of  the  Rockies. 


He  was  for  eleven  years  an  assistant 
in  the  Oberlin  College  Library. 

Frederick  J.  Oatman  Blachly,  son  of 
Fred  and  Miriam  Oatman  Blachly, 
’12,  was  married  on  June  14th  to 
Edelweiss  Hefty  in  Miami,  Fla. 

1912 

Mrs.  John  S.  Frank  (Grace  Waite) 
is  the  leading  organist  in  Oklahoma 
City  and  has  been  for  a number  of 
years  the  organist  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  May  2 she  gave  a pro- 
gram in  the  church,  assisted  by  a 
prominent  soprano,  Mrs.  Hart. 

On  Sunday,  May  15th,  Mrs.  Frank 
presented  an  “Aria”  by  Dr.  G.  W.  An- 
drews, as  the  organ  voluntary. 

Elizabeth  Wood  Ald't'ich’s  daughter, 
Betty,  is  in  the  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art  in  New  York  and  David 
is  a sophomore  at  Harvard. 

1913 

June  was  a busy  month  for  Helen 
Crosett  LeSeur  Mulcahy  as  three  of 
her  children  “commenced”:  Jeanne 

LeSeur  from  Simmons,  Marcia  from 
Stephens  and  John  David  from  Ba- 
tavia High  School. 

Louise  G.  Frary  Ormsbee  and  her 
husband  are  building  a house  on  Col- 
ton Boulevard  in  Piedmont  Hills, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Isaranda  F.  Sanborn  has  just  fin- 
ished a year  of  graduate  study  at  Bos- 
ton University,  including  English 
courses  and  a course  for  deans  of  girls 
under  the  Dean  of  University  Women, 
Lucy  Jenkins  Frankin.  As  practical 
work  for  the  class  she  acted  as  social 
director  in  Fox  Hall,  a dormitory 
housing  about  sixty  girls. 


Petitions  for  the  candidacy  of  Wal- 
ter Obert  for  the  State  Legislature  of 
Ohio  are  being  circulated  by  his 
friends  in  Cleveland.  At  the  Primary 
Election,  August  9,  eighteen  state  rep- 
resentatives and  six  senators  are  to 
be  chosen  by  both  political  parties,  to 
be  put  on  the  ballot  in  November,  in 
Cuyahoga  County. 

1914 

John  O.  Rees,  formerly  director  of 
the  citizens’  committee  on  public  ex- 
penditures in  Chicago,  was  named 
general  attorney  for  the  Chicago  Park 
District  at  their  annual  meeting. 

1915 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Maryland  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  Balti- 
more, was  Audrey  M.  Hayden.  Her 
subject  was  “Mobilizing  Public  Opin- 
ion for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.” 

Charles  Wilson  Kelly  is  now  Acting 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  at  Tuskegee 
Institute,  in  addition  to  his  pastorate. 

1916 

Elizabeth  Greene  Preble  is  now  in 
San  Francisco  with  her  sister,  Dr. 
Jessie  Preble  Delprat.  Mr.  Preble’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Henry  Turner  Preble, 
died  in  May.  On  her  return  trip,  Mrs. 
Preble  will  stop  in  Los  Angeles,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  for  a few  days. 

Reverend  Frank  Cary,  missionary 
under  the  American  Board  to  the  re- 
cently developed  northern  island  of 
Hokkaido,  Japan,  spoke  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Brookfield  Association  of 
Congregational  Churches  at  the  Stur- 
bridge,  Mass.,  Federated  Church. 
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Dorothy  Bourne  enjoyed  a trip 
through  the  Southwest,  California, 
Oregon  and  the  Canadian  Rockies 
last  summer.  She  has  not  revealed 
her  plans  for  this  summer. 

At  the  tri-state  assembly  of  hospital 
associations  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  in 
Chicago  on  May  5,  Dr.  C.  Rufus 
Rorem,  director  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association’s  service  committee, 
pointed  to  the  expanding  success  of 
low  cost  hospital  insurance  plans  since 
1933,  and  indicated  that  progress  has 
been  delayed  in  providing  an  adequate 
plan  for  making  medical  care  avail- 
able to  everyone. 

1917 

Elizabeth  Miller  is  now  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  as  director  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation in  the  First  Methodist  Church. 

1919 

Evangeline  Lehman,  Detroit  musi- 
cian and  one  of  the  foremost  composers 
of  America  today,  participated  in 
events  following  “Musical  Horizons” 
presented  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  in  April 
under  the  direction  of  Dean  Thurlow 
Lieurance,  of  Wichita  University. 

Miss  Lehman  began  composing  only 
seven  years  ago  after  a conversation 
with  Mr.  Lieurance  in  the  gardens  of 
Versailles.  She  had  asked  his  opinion 
about  composing  children’s  music 
and  he  replied  that  the  field  was 
fertile  if  the  ideas  were  original  and 
interesting.  With  her  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  work,  she  turned  seri- 
ously to  composing,  the  first  efforts 
resulting  in  a group  of  children’s 
songs  known  as  “The  Children’s 
Nook.” 

In  1932,  24  of  her  compositions 
were  published  at  once,  and  since 
that  time,  she  has  written  more  than 
100  compositions,  always  writing  her 
own  music  and  words. 

“Miss  Lehman’s  works  have  been 
most  versatile.  Her  children’s  songs 
are  charming  in  their  simplicity  and 
rich  in  musical  qualities,  which  makes 
them  attractive  to  those  of  all  ages. 
From  these  clever  types  she  grad- 
uates in  degrees  to  music  and  thought 
of  musical  beauty.” 

1920 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Ellertson  (Ethel  Becker) 
reports  that  she  had  a wonderful  trip 
to  the  Tournament  of  Roses  in  Pasa- 
dena in  January.  While  there,  Gladys 
Long,  ’16-’17,  gave  a tea  in  her  honor. 
She  returned  via  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land and  Yakima  to  visit  Gertrude 
Miller,  ’20,  and  Helen  Ludwig,  ’17. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Harriet 
Curtis  is  suffering  from  very  serious 
eye  trouble. 

Jill  Edwards  (Mrs.  Don  Gardner), 
author  and  radio  star,  delivered  her 
famous  address,  “Personality  Point- 
ers,” to  Danville  (111.)  high  school 
students  in  April. 

Miss  Edwards  is  regarded  as  the 
foremost  speaker  of  the  day  on  the 
subject  of  personality.  Her  book,  of 
the  same  title  as  the  address,  has  been 
published  recently  and  is  a best  seller 
in  its  field. 


She  has  done  graduate  work  in 
speech  at  Northwestern  University. 
She  was  the  “Jill”  of  the  “Jill  and 
Judy”  team  on  NBC,  she  has  been  edu- 
cational director  of  radio  station 
WAAF,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  and 
is  now  heard  weekly  over  a nation- 
wide hookup. 

Helen  Persinger  received  her 
master’s  degree  in  Social  Work  in 
June  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  and  has  been  supervisor 
of  the  group  work  in  the  School  of 
Social  Work. 

1921 

Josephine  Roberts  received  her 
Ph.D.  last  summer  from  the  Western 
Reserve  University,  and  has  been 
teaching  English  at  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, Grove  City,  Pa. 

Gerald  Kinnear  had  a 2%  months’ 
trip  to  the  Sesqui-centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
as  a reserve  officer  on  temporary  duty 
with  the  Navy.  He  visited  Pago 
Pago,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
Hobart  (Tasmania),  Auckland  (N. 
Z.)  and  Papeete  (Tahiti). 

Robert  Crossen  was  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetric  and  Gynecology  at 
the  Washington  University  Medical 
School  during  1937.  The  Crossens 
have  three  children,  Elizabeth  Gene 
13,  Philip  Sturgeon  9,  and  Carolyn 
Wilson  5.  Their  address  is  66  Fair 
Oaks,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  G.  Whitfield  Andrews,  formerly 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  City,  has  accepted  a position  as 
Assistant  Cashier  of  the  newly  formed 
Union  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Cleve- 
land. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  New 
York,  he  was  teaching  in  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking.  His  wife 
Alice  Lockwood  Andrews  has  been 
prominent  in  the  Oberlin  Chapter  of 
the  New  York  Alumnae  Association 
affairs  and  has  been  an  officer  of  the 
Association. 

G.  H.  Benton  holds  the  position  of 
Vice  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Mis- 
souri, Presbyterian  Church.  His 
daughter,  Vivian,  is  a junior  in  col- 
lege and  has  been  president  of  the 
Drury  College  Y.W.C.A.  for  the  past 
year.  The  other  daughter,  Idella,  is 
graduating  from  high  school  with 
scholastic  honors.  The  Bentons  live 
in  Springfield,  Mo.,  where  Mr.  Benton 
is  connected  with  Drury  College. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Nichols  (Grace  Vining), 
with  her  husband  and  three  children, 
returned  on  furlough  to  America  this 
Spring,  from  Dindigul,  S.  India,  where 
they  had  been  doing  educational  and 
other  work  under  the  Madura  Mission 
of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  Their  address  is 
now  15  Ridgeview  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

1922 

Charlene  Quayle  was  married  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1937,  to  Harold  Underhill, 
architect  and  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  in  1913.  He  is  now 
president  of  Terminix  Company  of 
Southern  California.  Their  address, 


after  the  first  of  August,  will  be  4826 
Orinda,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Edith  Beck  is  working  in  the  Regis- 
ter of  Wills  Office  in  Washington 
D.  C.  ’ 

Dorothy  Welch  was  married  June  9, 
1937,  to  Mr.  Harry  L.  Fowler,  a 
former  student  in  the  Oberlin  Conser- 
vatory. 

Mrs.  Walter  Redmond  died  Novem- 
ber 27,  1937,  of  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis at  Pleasant  Valley  Sanatorium, 
Bath,  N.  Y.  She  had  been  ill  for  seven 
and  one-half  years. 

William  Penfound  spent  last  sum- 
mer with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority on  Malaria  Control. 

1923 

Dr.  Leonard  Burr  is  a Thoracic  Sur- 
geon with  the  Marine  Hospital  in  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Margaret  Dann  will  be  an  assistant 
resident  in  Pediatrics,  New  York  Hos- 
pital, from  July  of  this  year  to  July, 
1939. 

Homer  Widener,  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  took  part  in  a round  table 
discussion  over  the  air  in  April  on 
the  question  “Is  Compulsory  Automo- 
bile Liability  Insurance  Desirable?” 
Mr.  Widener  is  assistant  professor  of 
marketing.  He  was  formerly  profes- 
sor of  English  at  the  Eastern  State 
Teachers  College,  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  in- 
structor in  English  and  graduate  as- 
sistant at  Ohio  State  University,  and 
research  associate  in  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  at  Ohio  State. 

Roland  Thompson  has  left  the  teach- 
ing field  and  entered  office  work,  still 
in  the  United  States  Indian  Service. 
His  new  address  is  Pine  Ridge,  S. 
Dak. 

1924 

Nadine  Cragg  is  director  of  physical 
education  for  women  at  the  University 
of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  M.  Judson 
(Evelyn  Weit)  announce  the  birth  of 
a son,  April  27,  1938. 

Theodore  Newcomb  has  received  a 
a $1,000  grant  from  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  to  continue  a study 
of  personality  concomitants  of  attitude 
change  in  the  undergraduate  over  a 
period  of  years  in  one  college.  Ted  is 
an  instructor  at  Bennington  College. 

1925 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Williams  has  been 
elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Ironsides  Company,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  where  he  is  in  charge 
of  research. 

Phyllis  Winslow  Smith  was  born 
four  months  ago  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Willison  Smith  (Elizabeth  Kennedy). 
Their  other  children  are  Elizabeth 
Madison  6%;  J.  Willison,  III,  5; 
Sarah  Margaret  4;  and  Stephen  Ken- 
nedy 3. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Goff  (Vir- 
ginia Hanawalt)  announce  the  birth 
of  their  second  child,  Susan  Virginia 
Goff,  June  16,  1937.  Their  first  was 
a boy,  age  4. 
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Rob  Roy  Peery,  Cons.,  was  twice 
honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  during  the  commencement  sea- 
son this  year.  On  June  1,  the  degree 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Midland 
College,  Fremont,  Nebraska,  of  which 
institution  he  is  a graduate.  He  was 
similarly  honored  on  June  6 by  Wit- 
tenberg College,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Peery  is  Publication  Manager 
of  the  Theodore  Presser  Company  and 
affiliated  houses,  the  Oliver  Ditson 
Company  and  the  John  Church  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia. 

1926 

Mrs.  Wells  Thoms  (Ethel  Scudder) 
writes  from  Kuwait,  Arabia:  “King 

Bin  Saoud  invited  Dr.  Thoms  to  his 
capital  city  of  Riadtl  to  do  some  surgi- 
cal work  for  his  family  and  to  treat  his 
people.  Dr.  Thoms  found  it  difficult 
getting  permission  from  the  king  to 
leave.  Not  until  his  medicines  were 
entirely  gone  was  permission  granted.” 

1927 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Lindquist 
announce  the  birth  of  a second  daugh- 
ter, Martha  Vivian,  May  13,  1938. 

Walter  J.  Wyatt,  Jr.,  was  married  to 
Ethel  Kathryn  Day,  June  14,  1938,  at 
Southern  Pines,  N.  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Wood  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
monia  Booker  Ammons  are  in  public 
school  work  in  Adel,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Fred  Crane  (Estelle  Roy)  is 
librarian  in  the  Deering  Library, 
Evanston,  111.  Her  address  is  1666 
Juneway  Terrace,  Chicago. 

1928 

Francis  Gravit  is  soon  to  have  a 
paper  published  entitled,  Peiresc  et 
les  Etudes  Coptes  au  dix-septieme 
siecle,  in  the  Bulletin  des  Annis  de 
Tart  copte,  of  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Sara  E.  Perrine  received  her  master 
of  music  degree  from  Sherwood  Music 
School  in  Chicago.  She  had  a major  in 
organ  under  Dr.  Walter  Keller,  F.  A. 

G.  0.,  Head  of  Organ  and  Theory  De- 
partment, and  Musical  Director  of 
Sherwood  Music  School. 

Dr.  John  D.  Lewis  is  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Summer 
School  this  year. 

The  engagement  of  Doris  Simonds 
of  Quincy,  Mass.,  to  George  S.  Twiddy 
of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  Carolina,  was 
announced  recently  by  her  parents. 

Hans  Schmidt  has  recently  ac- 
cepted the  representation  for  the  Col- 
lege Department  of  Scott  Foresman 
Publishing  Company  in  the  Coast  and 
Mountain  States.  His  address  is  c/o 
Scott  Foresman  & Company,  623  S. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

1929 

Miss  Faith  Peirce  was  married 
June  25th  in  the  First  Church  in  Ober- 
lin  to  Harry  Williams.  She  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  H. 

H.  Thornton  in  Oberlin  and  also  at  a 
miscellaneous  shower  and  bridge  given 
by  Mrs.  Hollis  Ingalls  in  Lorain. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Trump  are 
completing  their  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Leadbetter 
(Helen  Walrath)  announce  the  birth 
of  a second  son,  Louis  Dayton,  May 
20,  1938.  The  other  son,  Eugene  is 
three  years  old. 

Geraldine  Hopkins  Hubbard  is  liv- 
ing at  3608  Blanche  Ave.,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Hortense  Temple  is  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem,  N.  Car. 

1930 

The  engagement  of  Mary  Margaret 
Rhodes  to  Richard  David  Roberts  was 
announced  April  13,  1938.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts is  probation  officer  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  of  Connecticut.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.  B.  degree  from  Middle- 
burg  and  his  M.  A.  degree  from  Ford- 
ham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Leonard  V.  Brandes 
announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Jon 
Leonard,  May  10,  1938.  Mrs.  Brandes 
was  Beryl  Spicer,  ’31. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Simms  (Laura  Wilkin- 
son) is  still  teaching  Public  School 
Music  and  Piano  at  the  Fort  Valley 
Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ga. 

Donald  L.  Baker  is  now  in  Erie,  Pa., 
as  Carrier  Air  Conditioning  Engineer 
with  Scobill  and  Winston,  distribu- 
tors for  Northern  Pennsylvania  and 
Northeastern  Ohio  of  Carrier  Air  Con- 
ditioning. His  address  is  462  W.  6th 
St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

1931 

Martha  Steinlc  was  married  April 
April  30,  1938,  to  Don  L.  Penn  of 
Rockford,  Ohio.  Their  address  is  634 
Jackson  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Jonas  H.  Hollands  recently  accepted 
the  position  of  general  secretary  of 
Niagara  Falls  Children’s  Aid  Society. 
His  address  is  8645  Hennepin  Ave., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A son,  John  Christian  Ferguson, 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W. 
Ferguson,  May  6th,  in  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Jane  Smith  is  working  toward  her 
Masters  degree  in  primary  education 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  expects 
to  receive  it  in  August.  Next  year 
she  will  be  critic  teacher  in  second 
grade  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

1932 

Elizabeth  Denton  is  instructor  in  the 
Elmira  Public  Schools,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Her  address  is  Stonecrest  Apartment, 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Laura  Richards  is  living  in  Fair- 
field,  Conn.,  44  Rowland  Road,  and 
working  at  the  Fairfield  Family  Wel- 
fare Society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Maclsaac 
(Jean  Joiner)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  in  Philadelphia  on  May  14, 
1938.  She  has  been  named  Carol  Jean. 
The  address  of  the  Maclsaacs’  is 
Pottsdown,  Pa.,  where  Mr.  Maclsaac 
is  a master  at  the  Hill  School. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Brown  will 
spend  the  summer  in  Chicago  at  6116 
Ingleside  Ave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Baker  have 
recently  moved  to  842  S.  Highland 
Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Virginia  Latshaw  was  married 
April  14th  to  Gerald  E.  Smeigh.  Mr. 
Smeigh  is  coach  at  Berwyn  High 
School,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Ortt  resigned  her  teaching 
position  at  Quakertown,  Pa.,  because 
of  ill  health. 

Craig  M.  Bollman,  former  student 
at  Oberlin  College,  ’28-’31,  now  art 
director  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  Middletown,  Ohio,  is  the  de- 
signer of  the  steel  door  of  the  “Crypt 
of  Civilization,”  which  was  dedicat- 
ed at  Oglethorpe  University  recently. 

The  door  made  of  stainless  steel  has 
been  designed  to  seal  the  crypt  for 
over  6,000  years.  Mr.  Bollman  select- 
ed stainless  steel  because  he  felt  that 
it  was  the  only  substance  that  would 
stand  the  destructive  forces  of  water, 
fire  and  corrosion  for  such  a period. 
On  the  door  is  a tablet  signed  by 
Thronwell  Jacobs,  President  of  Ogle- 
thorpe University,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Eugene  Talmadge,  Governor  of 
Georgia,  which  describes  the  contents 
within  the  crypt. 

The  statement  reads:  “This  crypt 
contains  memorials  of  the  civilization 
which  existed  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  world  at  large  during  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  re- 
ceptacles of  stainless  steel,  in  which 
air  has  been  replaced  by  inert  gases 
are  encyclopedias,  histories,  scientific 
works,  special  editions  of  newspapers, 
travelogues,  travel  talks,  cinema  reels, 
models,  phonograph  records,  and  simi- 
lar materials  from  which  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  state  and  nature  of  the 
civilization  of  1900  to  1950  can  be 
ascertained.  No  jewels  or  precious 
metals  are  included  ...”  The  state- 
ment goes  on  to  ask  that  posterity  keep 
the  contents  of  the  crypt  inviolate 
until  the  year  8113.  The  opening  date 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  was  exactly 
6,000  years  before  1936  when  the  idea 
of  the  crypt  was  started;  that  in  the 
year  4241  B.  C.  the  Egyptian  calen- 
dar was  established.  Since  that  time 
6177  years  have  passed,  and  adding 
this  figure  to  1936  brings  one  to  A.  D 
8113. 

The  crypt  is  located  in  the  building 
which  houses  the  library  and  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  University  of  Ogle- 
thorpe. The  foundation  rests  on  gran- 
ite bedrock  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. The  vault  will  not  be  sealed  for 
several  years  as  it  will  take  some 
period  of  time  before  the  records  can 
be  made  and  transcribed  into  metal. 

1933 

Margaret  Parks  was  married  June 
7th  to  Ivan  W.  Elliott  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  Mr.  Elliott  is  Physical  Edu- 
cation Director  of  Canby  High  School, 
a suburb  of  Portland. 
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Walter  Ristow  received  his  Ph.  D. 
degree  in  Geography  at  Clark  Univer- 
sity, Worcester,  Mass.,  in  June,  1937. 
Last  September  he  began  his  duties  as 
Curator  of  Maps  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Janey  Eberlein  Wright  with  her 
husband  and  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  parish,  produced  a Pas- 
sion Play  on  the  chancel  level  of  St. 
Aidan’s  Chapel,  Cheltenham,  Pa.,  of 
which  Chapel  they  are  members.  The 
Play  depicted  the  events  of  the  four 
days  before  Good  Friday,  and  extend- 
ed over  four  evenings.  The  cast  in- 
cluded 50  characters.  They  hope  to 
produce  the  same  or  a similar  Play 
every  year. 

Johanna  Gildersleeve  Metzger, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  F. 
Metzger  (Jonie  Pratt)  is  a year  old 
this  June.  The  Metzgers  did  not  get 
back  for  their  reunion  this  year,  but 
are  looking  forward  to  their  10th. 

Mrs.  David  P.  Minor  (Christine 
Carr),  concert  harpist,  soprano  and 
dramatic  reader,  presented  a pro- 
gram for  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  the 
Lasalle  & Koch  auditorium,  Toledo, 
May  4th.  Christine  has  made  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  the  east  through 
her  concert  appearances  before  school 
and  college  groups  and  service  clubs. 

Dorothy  (“Dodie” ) Rainer,  with  an- 
other Kenmore,  N.  Y.,  teacher,  left 
April  19th  for  a trip  around  the  world 
with  stops  at  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Co- 
lombo, Bombay,  Karachi,  Bahrein, 
Khoramshar,  Basrah  and  Baghdad. 
Then  they  cross  the  desert  to  Hama- 
dan,  Iran,  where  they  will  be  the 
guests  of  Harriet  Thompson  Rasooli 
and  Joseph  Rasooli-Saeed,  ’32,  for  a 
month. 

On  their  way  home,  they  will  make 
stops  at  Damascus,  Beirut,  Rhodes, 
Izmir,  Istanbul,  Naples,  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, Venice,  Milan,  Lucerne,  Mon- 
treaux,  Paris,  Brussells,  Rotterdam, 
The  Hague  and  London,  finally  ar- 
riving in  New  York,  September  1st. 

On  the  S.  S.  President  Cleveland 
leaving  San  Francisco,  Dodie  was  sur- 
prised to  see  Carrie  Shultz  Service, 
’31,  and  her  two  children,  age  3 and 
ten  months,  who  were  returning  to 
Shanghai  to  rejoin  Jack. 

1934 

Robert  Eisenhauer  is  working  as 
police  reporter  for  the  Lorain  Journal, 
Ohio. 

Catharine  Cook  is  enjoying  her  sec- 
retarial job  with  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  in  the  Department  of  In- 
ternational Relations. 

Robert  Ferguson  was  graduated 
from  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Medicine  this  June,  and  is  now  intern- 
ing at  the  Indiana  University  Hos- 
pitals until  July  of  next  year. 

Frank  Hakanson  is  the  new  direc- 
tor of  Hartwick  College  a cappella 
choir  of  41  voices. 

He  succeeds  Dr.  Matthew  Lundquist 
as  head  of  the  Music  department. 
After  leaving  Oberlin,  he  studied  in 


New  1 ork  under  famous  teachers,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Ernest  Lunt,  director  of 
the  renowned  Mendelssohn  choir  at 
Pittsburgh. 

193  5 

Word  has  been  received  at  Oberlin 
of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Virginia 
Bentzel  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  George 
B.  Hatch,  also  of  Pittsburgh,  and  grad- 
uate of  Oberlin  in  1928,  and  Ph.  D. 
Michigan,  1934. 

Miss  Bentzel  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Bentzel  of  1101  Heber- 
ton  St.,  Pittsburgh,  and  Mr.  Hatch  is 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Hatch  of 
Oberlin.  Mrs.  Hatch  is  Director  of  Rec- 
reation at  Oberlin  College. 

The  engagement  was  announced 
Saturday,  May  21,  at  a party  given  at 
Miss  Bentzel’s  home.  Mrs.  Hatch  was 
one  of  the  guests  present  She  was 
accompanied  on  her  trip  to  Pittsburgh 
by  Miss  Margaret  Collin  of  Toledo,  a 
classmate  of  Miss  Bentzel. 

The  date  of  the  wedding  has  been 
set  for  August  20. 

Martha  Binns  Sharpless  is  now  liv- 
ing at  61  Garfield  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Jean  Livingston  Tiede  has  been 
teaching  nursery  school  at  a private 
school  in  San  Francisco  this  spring. 
She  will  teach  five-to-eight-year  old 
children  at  the  Hills  College  Summer 
Session  and  will  continue  there  next 
fall  as  a member  of  the  teaching  staff 
in  the  department  of  child  develop- 
ment, having  charge  of  a group  of  five 
to  six-year-old  children. 

Alice  Pfund  is  now  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  in  the  Surgery  clinic 
working  as  a medical  social  worker. 
This  summer  she  is  going  to  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  for  four  months. 

Elizabeth  Steinbrecher  will  be  mar- 
ried on  June  28th  to  Arthur  Reed 
Hogue,  ’28,  of  Hanover,  Ind.  Mr. 
Hogue  received  his  doctor’s  degree 
from  Harvard  in  1937. 

The  Hogue’s  will  live  in  Hanover, 
where  Mr.  Hogue  is  professor  of  his- 
tory. 

Marjorie  Beck  tells  us  of  a reunion 
of  four  Oberlin  graduates,  all  direc- 
tors of  choruses  and  glee  clubs  in  Ken- 
tucky Colleges.  They  are  Theodore 
Hunt,  ’29,  Center  College,  Danville; 
James  Van  Peursem,  ’29,  Eastern 
College,  Richmond;  Irene  Ziegler,  ’28, 
Berea;  and  Miss  Beck  from  Bethel 
Woman’s  College,  Hopkinsville.  They 
were  delegates  to  the  Glee  Club  Clinic 
sponsored  by  the  Kentucky  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion, held  this  spring  in  Berea,  Ky. 

1936 

Phil  Mayer  and  Margery  Grace 
Moodey  were  married  by  Dean  Gra- 
ham, June  10th  at  an  informal  church 
wedding  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Painesville,  the  home  of  the 
bride.  Her  attendant  was  Phil’s  sister, 
Catherine,  '41,  and  best  man  was  Bob 
Keller.  The  organist  was  Jeannette 
McClelland.  Bob  Dixon,  ’37,  and  Mel 
Kennedy,  ’38,  were  ushers. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayer  sailed  June 
15th  on  the  Aquitania  for  six  weeks’ 
study  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
two  weeks  additional  travel  in  Swit- 
zerland and  England,  Jerry  having 
received  the  scholarship  award  for 
this  study  from  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education. 

Janice  Teed  received  her  master’s 
degree  in  Retailing  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity last  June.  She  was  elected  to 
Eta  Mu  Pi,  honorary  retailing  fra- 
ternity, and  received  the  prize  offered 
by  John  Wood  of  B.  Altman  for  an 
essay  on  “The  Junior  Executive’s 
Responsibility  in  the  Development  of 
Employee  Morale.” 

While  in  New  York,  she  accidentally 
saw  Jeanne  Brooks,  Bonnie-Jean  Clel- 
land,  and  Jane  Randle  Banks,  ’32, 
who  was  working  for  B.  Altman  at 
that  time.  Janice  is  back  in  Wayne, 
Nebr. 

Wells  Chamberlin  was  awarded,  by 
the  University  of  Chicago,  a $1,000 
fellowship  for  the  coming  year  in  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures.  This  award  will  en- 
able him  to  continue  his  work  toward 
his  doctorate,  and  allow  him  more 
time  for  intensive  study  and  research. 

Marion  L.  Atkins  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Sec- 
tion of  Princeton  University.  Her  ad- 
dress is  7 Park  Place,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Andrew  Landis  has  had  a good  year 
as  athletic  director  in  the  high  school 
in  Churchland,  Va.,  and  wishes  to  say 
“hello”  to  all  his  friends. 

Classmates  will  be  grieved  to  learn 
that  Alan  Wallace  was  killed  in  an 
airplane  accident  on  June  23  in  Can- 
ada. No  details  have  reached  us  yet. 
Alan  held  a fellowship  at  M.  I.  T.  for 
next  year. 

Paul  Laughrey  was  married  last 
September.  He  is  now  employed  as 
Chemical  Engineer  in  the  Technical 
Service  Division  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  His  address 
is  10  Custer  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Clark  is  a medical  Social 
Worker  at  the  Germantown  Hospital 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  Work. 

Frank  Melcher  recently  gave  up  his 
position  as  research  chemist  for  the 
National  Aluminate  Corporation  and 
accepted  the  position  of  Industrial 
Sales  Manager  of  the  Organite  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.,  of  Chicago,  111.  His 
address  is  2808  W.  64th  St.,  Chicago. 

Uel  McCullough  completed  a 500- 
mile  bicycle  trip  through  Florida  in 
January.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
teaching  swimming  in  the  Macfadden- 
Deauville  pool  at  Miami  Beach.  His 
summer  teaching  work  will  beat  Physi- 
cal Culture  Hotel  pool,  Danville,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Mosher  finished  this  June 
a year  of  special  study  in  Child  Wel- 
fare Work  at  the  Tulane  School  of 
Social  Work  in  New  Orleans.  She  re- 
turns to  Jennings,  La.,  as  a Child 
Welfare  Worker  in  the  Parish  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare. 


1937 

Katherine  Harrow,  who  has  just 
completed  a secretarial  course  at  Kath- 
erine Gibbs  School  in  Boston,  returned 
to  her  home  in  Oberlin  until  the  25th 
of  July.  She  has  received  a position 
as  secretary  in  the  dean’s  office  at 
Amherst  College,  for  next  year. 

Elizabeth  Rusting,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Rusling  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  P. 
Parkhurst,  Jr.,  of  Toledo,  were  mar- 
ried in  New  Brunswick,  June  16.  For 
the  past  two  years  Mr.  Parkhurst  has 
been  doing  graduate  work  in  Oberlin 
College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parkhurst  sailed  on 
the  Bremen  after  the  wedding  for 
Europe.  They  will  be  in  Paris  for  the 
summer,  where  Mr.  Parkhurst  will 
study  at  the  university.  Next  year 
he  has  a fellowship  for  graduate  study 
at  Princeton  University. 

H.  A.  Pfaff,  Jr.,  ’35,  of  Oberlin, 
was  an  usher  at  the  wedding. 

Lois  Rhoads,  ’34-’37,  was  married 
May  12,  1938,  to  Fritz  Frauchiger  in 
the  Thorndyke-Hilton  chapel  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Frauchiger 
receives  his  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
August.  He  holds  his  master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  and 
also  studied  at  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich in  Germany  and  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris. 

After  September  1,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frauchiger  will  make  their  home  in 
Norman,  Okla.,  where  he  has  been 
named  assistant  professor  of  French 
and  German  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 


The  engagement  of  Margaret  E. 
Griffin  to  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Manske  has 
been  announced.  Dr.  Manske  is  in- 
structor of  history  in  the  Peekskill 
High  School,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Helen  Cattell,  new  Glen  El- 
lyn (111.)  Girl  Scout  advisor,  conducted 
a training  course  for  experienced 
leaders  in  Glen  Ellyn  this  spring. 

The  engagement  of  Ruth  Anderson 
to  S.  Douglas  Polhemus  has  been  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Polhemus  is  a graduate 
of  Mount  Herman  School,  Northfield, 
Mass.,  and  of  Oberlin  College,  ’38. 

Stanley  Gutelius  is  attending  medi- 
cal school  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Dorothy  Witt  is  working  as  an 
analytical  chemist  for  the  Paul  B. 
Elder  Company,  manufacturing  phar- 
macists in  Bryan,  Ohio.  Her  address 
is  321  E.  Bryan  St. 

Harriet  Irwin  has  been  teaching 
second  grade  in  Garfield  Elementary 
School  in  Garfield  Heights,  Cleveland, 
since  the  first  of  February. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Boyer  is  teaching  in 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  public  schools, 
and  Mr.  Boyer  has  a position  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey.  They  live  at  126  De  Hart 
Place,  Elizabeth. 

John  Rudolph,  Jr.,  was  accepted  at 
the  Rochester  School  of  Medicine, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Beatrice  Johnson  has  just  returned 
from  a most  enjoyable  two  months  in 
Mexico. 

Betty  Blanning  was  married  June 
25th  to  Mr.  Ralph  Hobbs.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Chester,  W.  Va. 


The  engagement  of  .June  Christofer- 
sen  to  Mr.  Eric  Dahle  has  been  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Dahle  teaches  at  Adams 
College,  Adams,  Natal,  South  Africa. 

Margaret  Anne  Loomis,  ’33-’36,  of 
Glencoe,  111.,  has  recently  received  sev- 
eral honors  from  the  School  of  Music 
at  Northwestern  University  where  she 
is  a student.  She  has  been  elected  to 
Pi  Kappa  Lambda,  honorary  profes- 
sional music  sorority,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senior  Class  commission 
composed  a new  alma  mater  hymn. 

Harriet  Kerr  and  Wade  Thorly  have 
announced  their  engagement.  They 
will  be  married  in  August. 

Miss  Loomis  was  one  of  the  ten 
senior  women  to  receive  from  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  the  honorary  award  for 
distinctive  and  note-worthy  achieve- 
ments in  1938,  she  being  chosen  as  the 
representative  of  the  Music  school. 

She  is  a member  of  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta  sorority,  and  was  graduated 
from  Northwestern  University  School 
of  Music  this  June. 

Yukiko  Kimura,  since  February,  has 
been  in  Honolulu  as  a student  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  taking  courses 
in  Sociology,  Anthropology  and  Econ- 
omics, and  at  the  same  time  is  assist- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  International 
Institute  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 

The  marriage  of  Larry  Gill  and 
Norma  Dixon  took  place  in  East 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  June  11.  Bob 
Dixon  was  best  man  and  Ralph  Dixon, 
’36,  Melville  Kennedy,  ’38,  and  Terpie 
Ward,  ’38,  were  ushers.  The  Gills  are 
back  in  Oberlin,  after  a honeymoon  in 
New  England.  Lary  is  teaching  in  the 
summer  music  school. 


The  Last  Word 


Three  years  have  rolled  by  very  quickly  in  Oberlin.  Yes, 
time  does  not  stand  still,  here,  either!  As  we  write  these 
last  words  for  alumni  consumption  we  can  think  of  a lot 
that  has  happened  and  not  much  that  has  been  done.  What 
looked  like  a good  idea  yesterday  is  a “bust”  today,  al- 
though some  of  us  still  think  it  was  a good  idea.  Majority 
rules. 

There  was  that  little  matter  of  an  opinion  on  “has  Ober- 
lin too  much  money  for  her  own  good”  which  we  thought 
of  giving  you  in  this  issue  but  no  one  seems  to  be  much 
interested.  At  least  no  one  has  even  mentioned  it.  If  the 
six  of  the  twenty-seven  hundred  readers  of  this  issue  who 
are  interested  will  look  us  up  in  New  York  sometime,  we’ll 
be  glad  to  give  it! 

Yes,  editing  an  alumni  magazine  has  its  problems.  The 
hide  becomes  thicker  and  thicker,  and  after  nine  years  of 
it  (that’s  right),  you  wear  the  orchids  and  smile  serenely 
when  the  pin  jabs  you.  You’d  like  to  be  flip  occasionally 
and  call  some  alumnus  by  his  first  name,  but  no,  that’s 
not  dignified.  You’d  like  to  blow  off  on  some  pertinent 
subject,  but  no — that  might  stir  up  trouble.  You’d  like 
to  get  out  a publication  that  would  be  a combination  of 
as  per  s (too  radical  for  some),  Time  (too  caustic)  and 


Vogue  (too  extravagant),  but  some  want  the  Reader’s 
Digest,  others  Fortune.  You  ask  for  letters  but  if  you  get 
one  the  writer  doesn’t  want  them  published.  And  so,  you 
leave  the  whole  thing  and  go  to  New  York  where  you  may 
never  edit  another  magazine. 

Now,  folks,  we  really  didn’t  man  it  that  way.  It’s  been 
fun  getting  out  this  magazine  and  you’ve  been  more  than 
generous  in  your  reception  of  it.  We’d  have  thrown  in  the 
sponge  the  first  year  if  we  hadn’t  seemed  to  be  pleasing  a 
majority  of  you.  We  pin  an  orchid  on  you  for  your  many 
helpful  suggestions  and  encouraging  praise — and  we’ll  use 
a safety  pin ! 

Next  fall  a new  personnel  will  take  over  your  magazine. 
Allen  Bailey’s  many  duties  in  the  Publicity  Office  will 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  the  “Under  the 
Elms”  column  which  he  has  done  so  thoroughly  and  with 
the  “inimitable  Bailey  style,”  as  one  reader  expressed  it. 
Our  gratitude  for  co-ordinating  all  the  campus  news  and 
making  the  deadline  every  month  has  already  been  ex- 
pressed to  him  privately.  Helen  Strawbridge,  who  has 
handled  the  class  news  so  ably,  also  leaves  the  magazine 
and  Oberlin.  Our  best  wishes  to  our  successors  and  to  our 
readers.  May  they  suffer  less  in  the  next  three  years. 


Relaying  Experience 

As  one  generation  succeeds  another,  tin'  wisdom  gained  from 
weathering  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression  can  he 
handed  along  with  the  properly  left  to  heirs. 

By  establishing  a trust  here,  yon  can  project  into  the  future 
the  benefits  of  more  than  40  years’  experience  . . . through 
good  times  and  bad  . . . experience  and  group  judgment  that 
is  in  valuable  to  your  beneficiary. 

Customers  in  48  states  and  territories  and  27  foreign  countries  are 
using  the  services  and  group  judgment  of  our  Trust  Department 


\sk  or  write  for  booklet  “Groul) 
Judgment  to  Protect  Your  Estate, 
Income,  Family 
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